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CATHOLIC LITERATURE FOR THE POOR. 


Pauperes habetis semper vobiscum, et quandocumque volueritis, 
polestis eis benefacere;—in other words, the poor are always 
on ~~ side of Christ’s Church, whoever else may be opposed 
to it, and they are always reac dy and well-disp osed to take in 
kind part any service that their more wealthy brethren in the 
ame Chureh are able and desn “es to render them. Whether 
e have alw: Lys been sufficiently alive to this momentous truth, 
nie diligently practised all the duties of charity which flow 
from it, is a lare question, on which we have ventured to 
make some re marks on former occasions, and may hope to do 
o again. At present we propose to say a few words about a 
sma ill, yet not an unimportant item which be longs to the sub- 
ject; an item which m: w fairly claim a right to be included in 
the full sense of the words, bene facere pauperibus, and on which 
it is peculiarly our province, as public journalists, to speak. 
No one, we think, will venture to deny that the question 
of a Catholic literature for the poorer classes of this country 
has a just title to rank very high as a branch of wise and con- 
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siderate charity ; it is equally notorious that it 1s beset with 
serious practical difliculties. The fate of the partial attempts 
that have hitherto been made to perform this cood vork 1s 
suflicient to shew that something essential to suceess Is as yet 
wanting; and that before the efforts made by Catholie benevo- 
lenee, in the way of literary offerings to the poor, can even 
maintain their ground, much less stand on any sort of footing 
of competition with their existing literature, considerable ex- 
ertions are necessary. Any effort, therefore, however feeble, 

to assist in the removal of these difficulties Ss, any practical sug- 
gestions of measures that might be adopted to improve our 
chance of success in such an undertaking, have a claim upon 
the most favourable consideration of those who have the real 
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interests of the poor at heart. It is in this spirit that we offer 
the following scanty remarks on a very important subject to 
the careful and candid attention of our readers. Now we are 
far from denying that in many instances the failure of attempts 
that have been made to produce publications for the use of 
the Catholic poor may not be traced to the incompetency or 
imprudence of those with whom they originated; men who 
had the very best intentions, but who had not sufficic ‘tly con- 
sidered the precise character of the work that was required ; 

or again, men having just notions upon this point, but neg- 
lecting to “sit down first and reckon the charges that are 
necessary, Whether they have wherewithal to finish” the work 
they are so anxious to begin, so that after a very short life, 
and before their magazine or periodical, of whatever kind it 
may be, is generally known to the public and fairly started, 
it is often prem: iturely defunct. It is really quite lamentable 
to think of the quantity both of money and of energy that has 
been wasted amongst us in this way during the last few years. 
No less than e ight or ten Catholic ‘periodicals of various kinds 
occur to our recollection at onee, which have been begun 
during that period, some of which did not even reach their 
third or fourth number, and all were abandoned in less than 
six months. At the same time we cannot forget that one 
which was of really sterling merit, Incomparably the best we 

have had—the Catholic Wee hly Listructor,—that even this too 
was eventually forced to suecumb. However, we are not now 
speaking of periodicals only , Which are, under all circumstances 

a diflicult and laborious undertaking, but of Catholic publica- 
tions of all kinds intended for the use of the poorer classes ; 
aud we say that any attempt to produce such publications is 
cenerally found to involve pecuniary risk at every step. ‘The 
author must pub lish for the most part at his own risk, with 
the almost certain prospect of a oe heavy in proportion to 
the extent of his cutlay ; even under the most tavourable 
circumstanees, he must expect, at the very least, to give his 
labour cratuitously. On the other hand, the persons who buy 
such books for the use of the poor, buy them generally from 
& motive of charity and to give them away; and the Catholic 
purse has so many demands upon it in various forms, that it 
can be a matter of no surprise that such purchases alone are 
Wholly insuflicient to support the expenses attendant upon 
the mere production of this kind of literature, even supposing 
that authors willing and competent to produce it can be 
found ready to do so without remuneration. We repeat then, 
that as ihe case stands at present, with a very few exceptions, 
the literary attempts that have been made amongst us for the 
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benefit of our poor, instead of constituting an article of profit- 
able commerce, are nothing but a burden, at every step of the 
process, upon the overtaxed resources of Catholic charity. 
Lhe author is unpaid, the publisher loses, the customer buys 
to give away for charity” s sake, and the poor receive the gift 
without entertaining any particular value for it, simply be- 

cause it és a gift. For this is a very important fact, which we 
wish to be remembered, that the poor themselves are very 
rarely the purchasers of the Catholic literature provided for 
them. Our own poor purchase little else of Catholie publica- 
tions except very cheap prayer-books; and the vast multitude 
of the other poor of the kingdom are never likely to purchase 
our Ww orks, because, for the 3 present at least, they live and die 
in utter ignorance of their existence: Catholic books and 
tracts are not brought to their doors, and are not offered for 
sale in any of the shops which they habitually frequent. But 
on this point it is very essential to bear in mind, that the 
reason of this state of things is not at all the presence of any 
positive antipathy in the minds of the poor themselves to 
Catholic books, but rather the absence of any proper means 
of commercial intercourse with them, whereby Catholic pro- 
auctions of a nature likely to interest them might really be 
brought to their knowledge, and an opportunity afiorded them 
of purehi: asing them in a manner as much as possible equivalent 
to that by which other chea ‘ip publications are already made 
the staple of a large and very extensive commerce among that 
class of our population. If this state of things admits ‘of no 
remedy, it is clear that Catholic charity must be forced in the 
end to abandon the field of literature altogether, and to leave 
the poor in the hands of the more managing and successful 
adventurers, who contrive to obtain a m arket and to drive a 
profitable trade out of their pence, finding, as they certainly 
do, the means of selling their preductions In quantities that, 
on first being mentioned, seem to surpass the bounds of credi- 
bility. ‘The following facts are w orthy of attention :—Accord- 
ing to returns which Mr. Mayhew states himself to have ob- 
tained from the parties engaged in the printing of the sheets 
in question, the under- mentioned sums were collected in penny 
purchases of broadsheets describing the trial and execution 
of the following celebrated murderers: Rush, 10,4 116/.; the 
Mannings, the same sum; Courvoisier, about 73001. ; ; and 
Good, Corder, Greenacre, in nearly the same proportion. 
These facts are sufficient to prove the existence of a very 
large and profitable commerce, in literary productions supplied 
to the poor, in the hands of those who, in addition to the other 
requisites, possess the channels of communication necessary to 
effect their sales. 
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An anecdote is told of a late London publisher, that on 

a dispute arising at his table whether a particular publication 
was entitled to be called a book or a pamphlet, the disputants 
agreed to refer the matter to their host; and it was settled be- 
tween thein that the ‘y should first ask him for the definition of a 
boo k, as the basis for the solution of their difficulty. The story 
eoes on to say that the prompt response of the worthy bibliopolc 
was, that a book was * some thing that would sell.” Precise ly 
the same is true of the literature which we wish we could see 
the Cathohe Church in this country offering to the poor, and 
‘ production of which alone can properly ] »lace us in the 
position of benefactors to the poor in this regard. It must 
be “something that will sell” amongst them. The families 
of the poor will always be willing to receive, in individual 
instanees, the gifts of particular books distributed amongst 
them by Catholic charity. But however great in the par- 
ticular case may be the merits of this mode of doing good, 
it is manifest that such gratuitous distribution neither affords 
suflicient commercial basis for a literature, nor ensures its 
being really suited to the wants and ideas of those whom it 
is intended to benefit. It is otherwise with encouraging r the 
poor to buy for themselves: the poor man or child who saves 
a few pence fer the purchase of a book will run very little 
risk of mistaking what he would like to have, and will be 
morally certain to value and take care of what he has bought ; 
if it be a broadsheet of the execution of Rush which he has 
obtained from a street- -crier, provided he has paid the penny 
“ it out of his own earnings, he will nail it up to the walls 
{ his cottage, where it will remain untorn for years, and long 
survive the more expensive tract that has been forced upon 
liis acceptance by some kind benefactor, whom he did not wish 
to offend by a refusal of his bounty. If, however, instead of 
laying out his mone ‘yon Rush, a good Catholic honk could be 
brou: cht j in his way, ‘and he could be induced to parce ‘e it, 
he would, in like manner, read it attentively; talk of it to 
his family, who in their turn would read it also; preserve it 
carefully; lend it probably to some candid Pretest ant neigh- 
bour, hee ugh whose means it might come to form the subject 
of ccincerseiten in the social circle ; ; and thus Catholie ideas 
and Catholic practices would become known, and the subject 
of much thought and reflection, In a way that in the providence 
of God could not fail of securing many happy results; and all 
this, it should be remembered, would owe its beginnings to 
the purchase of a penny C stholle book. So true is the above- 
cited bibliopolic dictum, A book is something that will sell;” 
the force of which in the present case may be taken to mean that 
a book, in order to be a book, and to fulfil the functions of a 
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book, must have been first bought. If it has not been bought 
out of a portion of the family earnings, it will seldom happen 
that it is in any proper sense of the word a book at all; the mind 
ceases to be identified with it; it lies on the table unopened, 
and ends by falling into the hands of the children and being 
torn up, —the almost certain fate of every thing eratuitously 
distributed, from the Bible down to the least halfpenny tract. 
The whole subject ot a Catholic literature for the poor 
deserves the thoughtful study of every Catholic who has time 
and abilit y to devote to its examination; and in a future num- 
ber we hope to return to it ourselves. That it is a branch 
of Catholic benevolence promising the most valuable and en- 
couraging results, if the obstacles which now stand in its way 
an be surmounted, we cannot allow a doubt to be entertained. 
Pauperes habetis semper cobiscum: come what may, until Ca- 
tholics themselves forget to be wise and charitable, we are 
sure of having the poor on our side; and one of the principal 
things that is now most urgently needed for the improvement 
of this particular way of benefiting them is, to open fresh 
channels of communication with them. We are very conscious 
that this is not all that requires to be done, but we believe it 
to be the first thing, or at least that nothing else without this 
will be at all effective. It will be in vain that we exert our- 
selves to produce an improved class of literature for their use, 
—though this too we hold to be most necessary,— unless at 
the same time we take measures to afford the poor increased 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the existence of our 
books, be they what they may, and for purchasing them them- 
selves. In short, we want a little more of that particular 
wisdom of the serpent, which was shewn in so successlully 
recommending the fruit of the forbidden tree to the notice 
of Eve ; we want to exhibit what we are, and what we have 
to offer, more effectually, to solicit and win the attention of 
those whom we are anxious to benefit. Our readers will 
naturally inquire whether we have any practical suggestions 
to make on this head which we think could be carried into 
effect, and we answer in the affirmative; and it is with a brief 
enumeration of these that we will for the present conclude 
our observations upon this very interesting and socially im- 
portant question. And first we would ask, has every place 
where there is a Catholic mission and congregation, a little 
shop-window, or portion of a shop-window, in which such 
stories as Joe Baker, or The Snowdrop, or The Young Com- 
municants, or, again, The Clifton Tracts, the numbers of The 
Lamp, or some of Mr. Richardson’s or Mr. Duffy’s popular 
Catholic tales, are exhibited for sale? have the poor of that 
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particular neighbourhood the chance of seeing even the out- 
side of such little Catholic works as these, which it is found 
by experience do really interest and please them? if they 
have not, how can we wonder at the fact of Catholic books 
being so little purchased by the poor? But is there no one 
to be found in the congregation, who, for the honour of the 

Catholic Faith and the interest of the poor, would try to find 
out some person competent to conduct a little trade in books, 
to whom a small sum might be advanced with which to make 
a beginning, and thus to introduce our books into a locality 
where before they had not been seen or heard of? We are 
the less scrupulous in suggesting this measure, because it Is 
so simple, so easily taken, and because we have had the op- 
portunity of observing in more than one such instance that 
the number of Catholie works which have been thus sold to 
Protestants has been most encouraging. [Effectually to open 
the market among the poor to the purchase of Catholic litera- 
ture, no mission ‘should be without its book-store; and this 
should be, as far as possible, in a place of public resort, near 
the chapel itself, where the contents of the window would be 
sure to meet the eye of the inhabitants, or at least of that 
portion of them who feel any interest in learning something 
of the Catholic faith. Where there is no such book- store, a 
real want remains unsupplied. 

But more than this may be done. Of the 10,000/. that 
would be spent by the poor of the United Kingdom within 
six months after some future remarkable murder, whose hor- 
ror shall equal in attraction that of Rush or the Mannings, 
in the purchase of penny broadsheets describing the murder- 

s trial and execution, an incredibly small proportion of the 
oa would be spent in a shop ; the entire trade would be 
eflected by persons going from house to house, crying their 
wares as they went along. As we may hereafter have occa- 
sion to shew, this appears to be the grand principle with the 
literature of the poor, that it is esse tially a street merchan- 
dise, sold from door to door. ‘The circulation of Catholic 
literature is not of course capable of the same mode of cir- 
culation, for it does not pander to the curiosity or the vicious 
appetites of the multitude, and has nothing about it of mo- 
mentarily absorbing interest. Nevertheless we are satisfied 
that something might be done even in this way. Protestant 
tracts find no inconsiderable circulation by being thus hawked 
about: sometimes they form the only stock-in-trade of itine- 
rant beggars; at other times they are ‘carried in baskets, mixed 
up with wares of a different kind; and if the titles are tole- 
rably attractive, they find ready purchasers. We have been 
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assured by persons well acquainted with the haunts and the 
success of these small pedlars, that a good portion of the sale 
is carried on among the poorer classes of the population ; ser- 
vants in centlemen’s houses may sometimes buy, but it is in 
the crowded back streets and alleys of our towns that the pur- 
chases are most frequent. Now, it is precisely among this 
class that there is the least prejudice against the Catholic 
Church, and that Catholic publications might therefore, by 
God's blessing, be expected to do most wood : pauperes habe- 
fis semper vobiscum. 

But lastly we would ask, why might not our schoolrooms 
have a cupboard in the corner, containing Catholic books on 
sale to the children, or to such of their parents as might wish 
to avail themselves of the opportunity? We cannot but think 
that this is an experiment which might easily be tried. It 
involves extremely little difficulty ; the stock-in-trade does 
not need to be extensive; and yet it might prove not only 
a valuable boon, as tending to enlist the afivctions of the 
children by shewing them how completely all their wants 
were anticipated and provided for, but it might, under judi- 
cious management, and by a careful selection of the works 
exhibited for sale, come to be a powerful means of sending 
Catholic books home to the houses of the parents, and re- 
claiming many a dissolute father from his sins, or bring- 
ing many a wanderer to find his home in the Church. A 
beginning might be made by means of books connected in 
some way with the work of the school itself, such as the Ca- 
tholie Hymns and Songs, for example, which are now adver- 
tised as completing that series of singing-books for the use of 
schools which Mr. Formby commenced so successfully with the 
Young Singer’s Book of Songs. Unless these hymns and songs 
iall very short of the previous numbers of the series in point 
of attraction, we shall be much surprised if they are not in 
sreat demand among the children wherever they are taught 
to sing them, and the opportunity is afforded them of purchas- 
ing he little book. What parent is there who has any affec- 
tion for his children, attendants at the Catholic school, who 
would refuse to spare them an extra penny for the purchase 
of a collection of the hymns or songs sung in the school? and 
what child would not value the little book the more, and take 
the better care of it, for having had to beg at home for the 
penny which has purchased it? But the drama is far from 
terminating with the purchase of the book. ‘The book that has 
been bought i is taken home, and Johnny or Pegey is soon in- 
vited to sing something out of it; the family are delighted, and 
think both the words and the tune all the more charming for 
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the way in which the child sings it. If the parents are Pro- 
testaits, as often happens, they begin to think the Catholics 
not such bad people after all; and sooner or later the children 
persuade them to come to an evening service at the church, 
where the favourite hymn will be heard sung by the whole 
congregation ; and so in the end souls are gained to the 
Church of Christ;—a very natural and easy process, yet be- 
einning, itis to be observed, from the introduction into the 
family of a penny Catholic hymn-book, which one of the chil- 
dren teased his father out of a L penny to buy in the school- 
room. We are not here citing an Imaginary case, but one 
that we know not mercly to have happened, hut to bel long to 
& numerous iamily of similar ineidents, which, if they could 
be known, would say all that would be necessary in favour of 
vat we have been advocating, viz. the desirableness of using 
our best endeavours to promote the sa/e of cheap Catholic 
books ammone the poor. 

Yor the present, then, we take our leave of this su ject, 
proposing at a future time to enter more at length into Its 
details. Wi ith the indisputable fact before us, that of the 
population of this country the poor are the only portio nn that 
are realiy on our side, and who will allow us to render them 
any service, it Is ni possible to be blind to the truth, that cha- 
rity and wisdom loudly call upon us to spare no pains and to 
think no means beneath our notice which promise to improve 
our means of communication with them, and oly e us the chance 
of making ourselves better known to them in our true charaec- 
ter, as thei qr best and only real benefactors. Pauperes hahetis 
semper vobiscum, et quandocumgue volueritis, polestis eis bene- 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF PATRON SAINTS 
NO. Il. PATRON SAINTS OF ENGLAND. 


THERE are three duties which we owe to the saints—imita- 
tion, veneration, and invocation; and any saint that claims 
either of these duti ies IN a speci al degree, becomes in a certain 
sense a patron saint. Hence we have patron saints of per- 
sons, of places, and of times. Personal patrons are those 
saints Whose names we received in baptism, in confirmation, 
or in religious profession; or those who, by similarity of posi- 
tion during life, or by the grant of miraculous favours after 
death, have become the recognised patrons of our order, pro- 
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fession, trade, or particular occupation. Local patrons are 
the patrons of our country, diocese, or parish; and they be- 
come such, 1. either by the fact of their having been “born 
in that place,—sinee, as St. Eucherius of Lyons says, ‘* the 
cultus of martyrs belonging to one’s own country both im- 
parts an especial joy and requires an especial affection ;”* 
2. or by the fact of their having died there, especially if they 
were martyrs, for martyrdom is a kind of spiritual birth, and 
is known in evtlesiastion! language by that name; 3. or by 
the possession of their relies S, as Was deerced by the canons of 
very ancient councils, and as St. Ambrose ackno wledges when 
he says that “we ought to honour with great devotion all 
holy martyrs, but more particularly those whose relics we 
have ; ¢ 4. or lastly, by the receipt of some special benefits 
at their hands, for the ‘se too require a corresponding sense of 
gratitude and debt of devotion. ‘Time-patrons are the patrons 
of certain days appointed by the Church to be kept holy in 
commicmoration of their decease, the translation of their relics, 
or some principal event of their lives ; and in this way nearly 
every day in the year has its patron in the Catholic calendar, 
or even several patrons may be found in the Martyrology 
assigned to the same day, though not all are commemorated 
in every place in other parts of the Liturgy. Other instances 
of the same principle are those in w hich certain days or sea- 
sons are specially devoted to particular saints only i n the 
hearts and minds of the people and im popular practice, not 
by any ops appolutment of the Church, though she may 
indirectly, perhaps, have given very high sanction and encou- 
ragement to such devotion by the grant of indulgences or in 
other w ays. It is obvious that to treat fully of this last class 
of patrohs, patrons of spe elal times, wouid be to re-write the 
Flos Sanctorum of Ribadeneira or of Vigliegas, or Alban But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints, and is altogether bey ond the limits 
of a series of papers such as these. We must confine our- 
selves to the consideration of patrons personal and local; and 
even of these we can only mention the most important, or 
those in whom we have most reason to be interested. One 
little circumstance, however, connected with the patrons of 
times and seasons, our readers will forgive us for recording, 
as it is not, we think, generally known; and every thing con- 
nected with the pious practices of our forefathers, more espe- 
cially if it relate to our own saints and martyrs, 1s always 
worth preserving. We allude to the fact that in ancient 
times our countrymen seem to have looked upon St. ‘Thomas 
of Canterbury as in a special manner the patron of ‘Tuesday. 
* Serm. de MM. Epip. et Max. + Serm. Ixxvii. in Nat. MM. Taurin. 
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It appears that some of the principal events of the saintly 
martyr’s life happened to him on that day of the week. ‘This 
is mentioned by Roger de Wendover, sub anno 1171, the year 
of St. Thomas's martyrdom, in the following words: 

« There were also certain concurrents in his life, which we 
will here briefly enumerate. It was on a Tuesday that the 
archbishop left the king’s court at Northampton; on ‘Tuesday 
he left England to go into exile; on ‘Tuesday he returned to 
Mngland according to the pope’s mandate; and on ‘Tuesday 
also he suifered martyrdom.”* Radulfus de Diceto says the 
same thing in as near as may be the same words; and there 
Is more to the same purpose in the pages of other of our old 
chronicies. Hence it was that Katharine, countess of Devon, 
sister of King Edward IV., in her will, dated May 2, 1527, 
lately published for the first time by Dr. Oliver,} directs that 
the seid pus » +... Schall upon the Sonday say Masse 
of the Trenyte ; every Munday, Masse of Seynt Kateryn ; erery 
Luysday, | st of v5 Soe Thomas of Cante rbury ; every Wed- 
nesday, Masse of the fyve wonds ; every ‘Thursday, Masse of 
Corporis Christi; every Friday, Masse of the name of Jhesu; 
and every Saterday, Masse of the Assumpcion of our Lady.” 
We have no doubt that other last wills and testaments of 
Catholic times would, if examined, give cumulative evidence 
of this practice to a considerable amount. But we must pass 
on to speak of the patron saints of our country, of whom, 
however, at this moment we are unable to give as full an 
account as we could have desired. Only a few particulars 
can now be mentioned; but we hope to return to the sub- 
ject on a future occasion. 

If there were two saints in the Christian calendar whose 
names in olden times were dearer to the English ear and more 
familiar to the English tongue than those of ev ery other, they 
were St. Mary and St. Peter, the Mother of God and the 
prince of the apostles; and it is precisely against these two 
that the religious revolt of the sixteenth century, and the 
frightful blasphemies of our countrymen at this day, are most 
frequently and most malignantly directed. Of the devotion 
of our Saxon forefathers to the Queen of heaven we have 
already spoken; and no one who is even tolerably acquainted 
with the early ceclesiastical history of our country can be 
at a loss to recall many and touching instances of their devo- 
tion to St. Peter. Englishmen once proudly boasted of a 
title, which they would now fain disown, of first-born chil- 
dren of the Roman Church; and whatever becomes of the 


* Vol. ii. p. 18, Giles’s Transl. in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 1849. 
r In the Archaolog gical Journal, No. 37, vol. x. p. 53 e¢ seq. 
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controverted questions of chronology involved in the assump- 
tion of this title, certainly for many ages, until the invasion 
of the Normans, they were not undeserving of the title of her 

most faithful children. How many of our kings delighted to 
make the long and in those days dangerous" pilerimage to 
Rome, there to offer up their prayers ad limina apostolorum, 
and to do homage to the vicar of Christ! <A certain portion 
of the ternal City was known by our name, because of the 
hospice which it contained for pilgrims, and the school which 
it contained for students from our country. Kings in their 
Jaws, and bishops in their pastorals, all proclaimed St. Peter 
to be the patron and protector of England. Pope Alexander 
I1., writing to William the Conqueror, could appeal to uni- 
versal fame that the kingdom of England, from the first mo- 
ment of its conversion to Christianity, had ‘heen always under 
the especial patronage of the prince ‘of the apostles (sub apos- 
tolorum principis manu et tuteld extitisse); and, in fact, the 
tribute of Rome-scot or Peter’s pence, which was paid annu- 
ally by the people of this country to his successors, is a proof 
of this; for, whether it was first instituted by Offa or by Ina, 
or whether, as Spelman supposes, the grant was made by a 
general council of the nation, its antiquity was very great, and 
it certainly was both a token and a fruit of peculiar devotion 
to St. Peter. ‘* Next to our blessed Lord,” says one of our 
annalists, ** they were fervent in their devotion to St. Peter, 
dedicating to him altars, churches, and cities; indeed, the ver 

kines themselves devoted the whole island to him.” ‘ The 
kings of England,” says Karonius, “ on account of their great 
reverence for the prince of the apostles, used to offer their 
crown and kingdom to the Roman pontiff; and, as the first- 
born children of the Church, to seek a blessing and confirma- 
tion from him when they were crowned;” and many other 
authors might be quoted to the same effect. 

Besides our Blessed Lady and St. Peter, there are some 
other saints also who received especial honour in this country 
from the earliest times: St. Joseph of Arimathaea, whose name 
is associated in ecclesiastical tradition with the introduction 
of Christianity into the south-western portion of our island ; 
St. Augustin, the Roman missionary and apostle of England, 
whose name has lately been revived in connection with an 
establishment designed to supply English missionaries, active 
enemies of Rome; ‘St. Alban, the first Kenglish martyr, whose 
name has never ceased to live even in the mouths of those 
who neglect his memory or delight to blaspheme his faith ; 
a Edward the Confessor, whose shrine yet remains amongst 

s, though but few worshippers be found to kneel there ; and 
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at a later period, but in a still higher degree, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. None of these, however, was ever accounted the 
patron saint of the whole kingdom; nor does it appear that 
this distinction can justly be assigned to any of the saints, 
excepting St. George, the devotion to whom would seem to 
have been brought into England by the Norman conquerors, 
St. George had been himself a soldier ,and as such had always 
been looke d upon as the patron of men of arms, and was fre- 
quently invoked in time of war. In this capacity he may be 
said to have divided the devotion sboth of kings and people, 
with St. Michael, the prince of the heavenly host, with whom 
the ideas of military prowess and of victory are so closely 
associated in the language both of the Bible #* oe of the 
Church. In the offices of the Church he is addressed 

“ princeps mililie angelorum,? © princeps gloriosissime,” 
 prepositus Paradisi:” and he 1s ealled upon to ‘come to 
the help of the pe ople of the Lord ;” and in one of the les- 
sons it is expressly stated, that “as the Jewish synagogue 
of old venerated St. Michi el as its especial patron and guar- 
dian, so also the Christian Church does the same now.” The 
same lesson mentions also the numerous apparitions of this 
powerful archangel i have been recorded in ecclesiastical 
history; and of course wherever such apparitions have been 
eranted, there lias sprung up some partial devotion and local 
claim of patronage. Thus, it is certain that Spain once 
reckoned St. Michael as her primary patron, rather than St. 
James the Apostle. Hic is distinetly called such in the hymns 
and other tine of the office in very ancient Sp anish bre- 
vlaries 3 and one of the kings of that country (A.D. 955) built 
four churches at one time in his honour, by way of 1 thanke- 
giving for a victory over the Saracens, for which he believed 
himsclf to be indebted to supernatural assistance sent in the 
person of this prince of the celestial hierarchy. One of the 
kings of Portugal also (aA.p. 1205) built a church and insti- 
tuted an order of knights to are called by his name, ana whose 
device should be a golden wing, in commemoration of a simi- 
lar rites! se we necd scarcely remind our readers of the 
history of Joan of Slee. and of the order of St. Michacl that 
vas Jechiichod in france by Louis XL. ‘The history of the 
devotion to St. George presents many points of reseinblance 
to that of the devotion to St. Michael; tor here too we have 
traditions of miraculous assistance given in time of battle, 
and churches built, and orders of knighthood instituted, in 
commemoration of such grazie. Authors are not wanting 
who assert that there was a militia ap Aer under the 


* Daniel x. 15, xu. 1; St. Judev.9; Apoc. xii. 7. 
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patronage of St. George, in the days of the first Christian 
emperor; but, at any rate, there is no doubt but that from the 
earliest times C onstantinople Was In a special way devoted to 
his honour. The old writers of that city, the rituals, meno- 
logics, and other oflice-books of the Eastern Church, seldom 
mention his name without adding the epithet of magnus or 
magnificus, or some similar token of a ‘The Eastern 
emperors used to occupy a throne p! laced near his statue in 
the ceremony of their inauguration; it was one of the twelve 
statues borne round the city in solewmn procession every year ; 
and the church of the Greeks and of the Greck bishop in 
Naples was dedicated to him, It was believed that many vie- 
tories had been won by the imperial army over the Persian 
— other barbarian hosts because they were fighting under 
his banner; and so inveterate in the minds of the people of 
the East was the belief in the power of his patronage, that 
even in later times the Turks used still to invoke his aid and 
to celebrate his festival; and when fighting against Christians, 
or engaged in merely piratical expeditions, they would still 
aim to set sail, if possible, upon his day. Nor was this devo- 
tion to the memory of St. George confined to the city of 
Constantinople and its imm« ediate neighbourhood ; his name 
vas equally familar to the people of Asia, Armenia, Syria, 
Spain, Russia, CNS the island of Cyprus, and other 
wid ly-se parated countric Indeed, a very competent autho-~ 
rity gives it as his op! nion, that there is no saint in the calen- 
dar, excepting of course the Queen of Saints, whose patronage 
was recognised by a larger number of nations than St. George, 
the Christian officer and hero, who suffered martyrdom for 
the faith under the Eimperor Dioeletian.* The inhabitants 
of Georgia claimed him in a special manner for their patron ; 
his image was wrought upon their standards, and his name 
was their war-cry. So Was it also the war-cry of the army of 
Genoa; and an order of knights under his patronage under- 
took to defend that city and all ra other towns along the 
saine coast from the attacks of the Saracens. It is told in the 
aul of Sicily, that St. George descended visibly to the 
assistance of che Dukes Roger and Robert in their contests 
with the Saracens and the invading hordes of Arabia; and 
that, in consequence of the victories they thus won, they built 
churches in his honour, and numbered him among the patron 
saints of ~ island. A similar event in the history of Aragon 
caused his day to be sclected as ¢le patron saint’s day of “the 
kingdom, even in preference to any of our Lady’s feasts, when 
the bull of Pope Urban only allowed one such day to be 


* Macedo, S. J. Divi Tutelares Orbis Christiani, p. 274. 
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observed as a holiday of obligation in each country. In 
Catalonia he took rank among the patrons of the country as 
second, and in Portugal as third; Poland also, Hungary, and 
Denmark assigned him a very high piace in their respective 
calendars; and all for the same reason, or at least with the 
same intention, as a protector in the time of battle; and it is 
remarkable that the manner of his appearance is uniformly 
described, in the annals even of distant countries, in very 
much the same language,—as a warrior clad in very brilliant 
armour, bearing In his hand a drawn sword or a spear, and 
having on his breast a shicld with a blood-red cross on a 
white eround. We have already said that the devotion to 
this saint appears to have been first introduced into our own 
country by the Norman conquerors; atleast, Polydore Virgil 
mentions that churches began to be built to him especially 
about that time, but his elevation to the rank of primary 
patron of the island was of somewhat later date. When 
Richard I. was waging war against the Saracens, and was in 
ereat anxic ty about tiie siege ot some city which he was un- 
able to reduce, it is said that St. George either appeared to 
him in a dream or vision and encouraged him by inspiriting 
promises, or (according to another account) that he presented 
himself at the head of a formidable body of troops, before 
which the enemy, overcome by a supernatural awe, immedi- 
ately yielded ; and that, in eratitude for this timely assistance, 
Richard dete rmined to institute an order of knighthood under 
his dedication. ‘This purpose he did not live to fulfil; but it 
was eventually carried into execution by Edward IIL, 
whose reign Camden also refers the general recognition of the 
saint as the patron of England, though other authors place it 
much earlier. In the frequent wars with France which fol- 
lowed that period, St. George was invoked on the one side, as 
loudly as St. Denis on the other; ; and the strong hold which the 
devotion to _ saint obtained over the minds of Inglishmen is 
no doubt mainly to be attributed to their continual mili tary 
occupations. When the calendar was expurgated in the days 
of Henry VIII., the name of St. George was suffered to re 
main; the Protestants of idward V1.’s time, however, car med 
it to be removed, and ordered that the knights should be no 
longer called Knights of St George, but Knights of the Gar- 
ter,—an emblem of amity and union which had belonged to 
them from the first, though it had not before given a name to 
the order. 

We have taken pains to collect proofs of the wide-spread 
celebrity of St. George and of the public devotion to him in 
various parts of the world, because the fact that little or 
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nothing is known of his personal history has been taken ad- 
vantage of by many Protestant writers as an excuse for insi- 
nuating doubts as to the reality of his existence at all. Our 
ignorance of his personal history 1s partly to be accounte “d for 
by the forgery in very ancient times of pretended acts of his 
martyrdom. Acts of this kind were condemned by Pope 
Gelasius at the end of the fifth century j ; but the genuine acts 
have unfortunately not been preserved. The only facts upon 
which Catholic writers generally are agreed about him are, lis 
birth in Cappadocia, his high military rank, his constancy 
under torture, his mat tyrdom during the Diocletian per- 
secution about a.p. 290, and the translation of his relies to 
Palestine, in obedience (it is said) to his own request. The 
author of the Golden Legend relates a tragic history about 
him, which partly reminds one of the old heathen fable of 
Mi notaur, or of Perseus and Andromeda, partly of the adven- 

ures of some knight-errant in the days of chivalry. He tells 
“us* that there was a certain city in Libya, near which was 
the lair of some monstrous beast, whose breath sufficed to kill 
all whom it reached ; that as long as a daily tribute of two sheep 
was placed near his den, he did not approach the city to do 
it any harm; but that by and by the flocks and herds being 
exhausted, human sacrifices became necessary, and that even- 
tually the lot fell upon the king’s daughter to go forth and 

offer herself as a victim for the food of the city ; that as she 
aa near the appointed place she was met by St. George, to 
whom she told her history, entreating him at the same time to 
fly, lest he too should immediately be devoured; but that the 
Christian knight, instead of following her advice, awaited the 
monster’s ay »proach, then made the sign of the cross, and either 
killed it at once or led it captive into the town, where, on the 
conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity and their baptism, 
he afterwards slew it. This story was probably the popular 
interpretation of the representations which they every where 
saw of St. George, as a soldier clad in full armour and mounted 
on a war-horse, piercing a monstrous dragon, whilst a female 
figure knelt by his side as if in the act of imploring his assist- 
ance. But what was the real origin and meaning of this re- 
presentation, which certainly was “of far older date than the 
writings of Jacques de Voragine 2? Upon this point it is im- 
possible to speak with certainty. It has been ingeniously con- 
jectured that the common representation of St. George as 
engaged in a contest with a dragon may have had its origin 
from the picture which Eusebius ‘tells us + Constantine caused 


* La Légende dorée, - ii. p. 76, ed, Paris, 1851. 
T In Vit. Const. Jib. iii, 3. 
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to be made of himself and to be exposed in a conspicuous 
place before the royal palace, in which the emperor, with a 
cross upon his helmet or above his head, had transfixed the 
creat enemy of the Church in the form of a dragon, and was 
hurling him into the sea; that this picture, or a copy of it, 
being afterwards placed in a church dedicated to St. George, 
people naturally cnough came to think that it was the picture 
of the saint himself.* There seems no doubt but that the 
dragon must be taken figuratively, and as an cmblem of the 
evil OC, in the history of St. Ge roe. This, however, docs not 
at once account for the introductiv n of a female figure in an 
attitude of supplication into his pictures. We know that even 
this too has been allegorically explainc “d by some Wri iter 5 at 
the same timc, an historic il foundation for it is alleged by 
others, which it is worth while to mention. It is said that 
during the Diocletian persecution a great number of Chris- 
tials apost a ‘d from the f faith, and that, moved by this sad 
Sp ctacle, ~ Ge oree, at that time an officer in the j imMpe rial 
arn v, nie not at all suspected of belonging to “ the sect of 
j 


Cl ai yee voluntarily stripped himsclf of all iis digni- 
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lan, and in suffering the tortures that wer inflicted upon him 
i CO} ISCGUCNCL, led to the conve rsion of the emperor’s wife, 
who suffered martyrdom with him. If this story be true— 
uid respcetable names are quoted in its behalf—it would « 
tinly seem to account in a very great measure both for the 
position which he holds m the ecclesiastical calendar, and also 
for the way in which he is ordinarily represented. For from 
this point of view he is not only a hero and a martyr like any 
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other person who has laid down his life for the faith, but hx 


becomes also In some sort a champ ion of the Church ; one who 
caine to the rescue of her children when they were growing 
fait and falling away in time of perse cution, and who had a 
right, therefore, to very special veneration, such as in fact he 
has always received, 


Vide Molanum de Hist. SS. Imag. lib. iii. c. 14. ed. Paquot. 
| See Mol: nus, whe Supra; as also Pictor Christianus Eruditus. authore R. 
re le Ay il i, lib, Vi. Go ~o ed. L730. 
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TESTIMONIES OF SAINTS REGARDING RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND. No. I. 


Wer come to-day to speak of those holy men and women who 
have lived sinee the Reform: ation, and who have in various 
ways expressed their interest in the progress of religion in 
this country by making active cflorts in its behalf. The num- 
ber of these is of course infinite 5 but we confine ourselves to 
selecting a few of those instances in whose circumstances there 
secms to be any thing of special interest, rendering them more 
worthy of record, 

The first person whom we shall mention was a penitent of 
Father Louis de Ponte, a Spanish lady of noble birth and very 
eminent holiness, who lived in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Ardently desiring to sign: alise her love of God 
by some heroic act , Donna Louisa di Car: avayé ah Mendoza pro- 
posed to come over to England, there to win souls back to the 
ancient faith, being fully disposed even to sacrifice her life for 
this purpose. No sooner did her de sien become known, than 
it was generally censured, even by good and prudent persons, 
as the dream of an enthusiast. Father de Ponte, however, 
judeed otherwise; and though he did not allow its immediate 
execution, he encouraged her to cherish her purpose as an 
inspiration from God. It was not long before she was enabled 
to realise her wishes: she went to London, and by her zealous 
endeavours converted many voung and noble ladies to the Ca- 
tholic faith, and persuad d them, as much by her example as 
by her holy counsels , to econusee rate themse Ives to God, le: ding a 
life of seclusion eac bi i her own home. She lived for many years 
in London, nsaacnante t oninl he new conquests to the C hurch 
and extending the kingdom of her Saviour, until, filled with 
virtues and wood works, she died in that city in the year 16014. 
She left her property to the Jesuits of Inn; oland, to assist them 
in foun ding a novitiate-house : and her body was translated 
to Spain, where it still remains, in a state of incorruption, 1n 
the roy: al monastery of the Incarnation at Madrid. 

Perhaps we ought scarcely to admit into our list any of 
the holy missionaries who lived and died in our own country 3 
the interest of the following anecdote, however, which we ex- 
tract from a Ms. life of Father Aucustine Baker, and has not, 
we believe, been published bef fore, will be sufficient apology 
to our readers for inserting it. It is not without a very ob- 
vious bearing upon the circumstances of our own days, Fa- 
ther Baker appears to have been singularly blesse d in the 
work of converting heretics; but his biographer tells us that 
It was * not by any readiness or e AQCTICSS to dispute; ho, hor 
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so much as any direct inducing or persuading them;” but only 
by his good example, and “ principally by praying for them, 
and inviting or instructing them how to pray for themselves, 
with a sincere resignation to obey the truth when God should 
reveal it to them.” And he gives the followmg notable in- 
stance, which happened in the family in which he resided : 


“Tn the house of Mr. Fursden there lived his wife’s mother, a 
woman of virtuous, grave, and modest behaviour, but earnestly zeal- 
ous in the Protestant religion, and devout according to the light therein 
afforded her. ‘Vhis matron being 


almost the oi ly sane in the fr- 
mily that was not a Cath: 


lic, was continually challenged and dis- 
puted with by almost all the priests (which were not a few) that 
frequented thither, but e specially by one more than ordinarily zealous 
and learned. ‘This man contin nally pursued her with arguments and 
reprehensions; even the table itse Jf was not free from their disputes. 
She usually answered with words, sometimes with silence; but in 
conclusion grew so oppressed with these disputes, that one day at 
dinner, not able to support it any longer, in a passion she left the 
company, professing that, unless she might be allowed to live in 
peace among them, she would trouble them no more. A few days 
after, discoursing with Father Baker after dinner about ordinary 
matters (for his custom was scldom to offer discourse either of mat- 
ters of religion or spirituality), she asked him why he 
fession she knew) should treat with her after a fashion wholly dif- 
ferent from all his brethren. ‘They almost deafened her with their 
continual clamours and disput 


ites; but he never made the least at- 
tempt to persuade her to agree in belief with him. She told him 
she was loath to impute this to his want of zeal for the saving of 
her soul; and indeed the devout life he led, and his edifying carriage, 
sufficiently witnessed that this behaviour of his to her proceeded 
from some other principle; which she desired to know what it was. 
He answered her, that truly he could promise but little good from 
disputes, and therefore abstained from beginning them voluntarily, 
yet that he truly desired the conversion and salvation of her soul, 
and d: uly pr ayed for it; but withal, said he, if you desire to be as- 
sured on what side the truth lies (for you have heard sufficiently 
what is to be said on both sides), you must join your prayers also ; 
but prayers not according to the fas shion of your © hureh, but such as 
are made with pure submission of mind and indiffere ney, flowing from 
a soul tree from all worldly interests or designs. 

he could teach her to pray so; he answered, that the only master 
and teacher of prayer is God, but that if she were willing he would 
endeavour to put her in a way how she might dispose herself for 
the receiving light and grace to pray resignedly. She humbly, there- 
fore, begged his instructions, which he gave her. And after this, for 
more than a fortnight’s space, she never entered into discourse with 
him; but then she came to him, desiring him to direct her how to 
examine her conscience in order to a general confession, finding 


(whose pro- 


She asked him, if 
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herself fully satisfied of the truth of the Catholic religion ; the which 
he readily doing, within a few days she came to his chamber, where 
she with great contrition and fervour made a eeneral confession of 
her former errors and sins, the which abjuring, she was by him re- 
conciled to the Catholic Church. Now it fortuned that the good 
priest, her ancient adversary, met her as she went out of the door, 
and not vouchsafing to speak to her, he told Father Baker that 
sure it was for no coo end that the perverse woman came to him. 
He answered, that surely it was for no ill, unless the sacrament 
of penance and absolution were evil. Hereupon the other, being 
astonished at so sudden and unexpected a change, which he sveuedl 
to be mutatio dextree excelsi, Vather Baker gave him an account of 
the beginning and progress of the whole mi: .tter.” 


It was about this same time that the saintly Bishop of 
Creneva, St. Francis de Sales, was most anxious to come over 
to this country to aid in the work of conversion, more espe- 
cially to convert, if possible, King James I, This king was 
well known to entertain a very high esteem for St. Francis ; 
and it was re ported that he was now so much shocked by the 
multitude of new sects that were daily springing up in the 
land, and which his royal supremacy was unable to check, that 
he had begun to conceive very favourable sentiments towards 
the ancient faith. Hopes were therefore entertained that if 
some foreign prelate of eminence could be induced to repair 

» his court, he might perhaps be converted. St. Francis, 


pint all his i firn lities,—it was only a year or two before 
his death, — as reacy and eager to undertake the dangerous 
missions The Duke of Savoy, however, whose je alousy was 


easily roused, would not consent to his le ‘aving his dominions, 
and so the whole scheme fell to the ground. Nevertheless, 
his benevolent purpose in our regard deserves a commemo- 
ration in this pl: ice. 

Another of our kings, Charles II., was the object of 
inost earnest prayers and unwearied solicitude to the saintly 
Abbé Olier. During Cromwell’s usurpation, and whilst Charles 
was taking refuge in Paris, the dethroned monarch took the 
extraordinary step of writing to the Pope with his own hand, 
imploring from him the means of recovering is kingdom ; 
but as he evinced no desire of reconciling himself to the centre 
of unity, and had before refused to make his abjuration, he 
received no answer to this application. ‘This silence greatly 
irritated him, and probably served to produce in him a greater 
estrangement than ever from the Catholic religion. ‘But in 

spite of this unfortunate contrete mps, MM. Olier d lid not despair 
of softening the mind of the prince 3 he succeeded at length 
in beginning his conferences with him, and proceeded to in- 
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struct him in religious matters. ‘‘ 1 earnestly entreat all my 
brethren,” he writes to the clergy of Puy, “‘ to recommend to 
God wna to our Blessed Lady the affair of the king of ng- 
land, with which I have been ch arged by God's providence ; : he 
allows ie now to enlighten and remove some of his religious 
difficulties. I had again, yesterday, the pleasure of speak- 
ing to him on these matters. I recommend this to you, as ear- 
nestly as it Is possible { or me to do, both to all in oeneral, 
and to each one in particular. Some prayers, some vows cal 
intentions offered every day in the divine Sacrifice, are abso- 
lutely necessary for the ol taining a grace of such infinite im- 
portance. I] leave it to your love for Jesus and for Mary, who 
in past days had the island of Mngland for her dowry. ‘After 
that, | can say nothing more to you.” Our readers need not 
be told of the profligacy of Charles i in the mids t ol ‘the amuse=- 
ments of Paris, and of the disappointment of M, Olier’s hopes. 
His efforts, however, were not confined to the king himself; 
and they would seem to have been crowned with success in 
the case of one or two of the principal English nobles, in par- 
ticular of the Earl of Bristol, who was converted during his exile. 
As the misfortunes of the royal family were the occasion 
of the conversion of these uglish nobles by means of the 
example and pious exhortations of the Abbé Olier, so other 
events of a ditferent character led to the conversion of several 
others of our countrymen in another quarter of the world, 
through the instrumentality of the blessed Peter Claver. The 
king of Spain having fitted out a fleet for the defence of his 
Ame ‘rican possessions against the attacks of English and Dutch 
privi ateers, ordered the admiral to recover possession of the 
islands of St. Christopher and St. Catharine, which were then 
occupied by people from those countries. ‘This officer exe- 
cuted his commission so well, that he not only made himself 
master of the islands, but nak prisoners nearly all the Iing- 
lish and Duteh who were in them, and carried them awry 
with him to the Bay of Carthagena. Here, fearing lest they 
should ascertain the strength and fortifications of the place, or 
spread their heresies in the country, he kept them close pri- 
soners on board, allowing none of them to land. Blessed 
Peter Claver, animated with his usual zeal, asked leave of his 
superior and the commandant to visit the fleet, and took with 
him all necessary articles for the celebration of holy Mass. 
Ile entered a ship in which were more than 600 English 
cuarded by some Spaniards. ‘hese Jatter invited him to say 
Mass, which they had not heard since their departure from 
the idee: and his devotion and modesty while celebrating, 
together with the imposing majesty of the Church ceremonies, 
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made a great impression on the English heretics, who flocked 
in crowds to witness a spectacle so novel to them. After 
Mass the Spaniards invited the father to dine with them; and 
after dinner, some of the English, already half gained by his 
mild and smiable manner, asked him whether he would like 
to see their minister, a Protestant archdeacon who was with 
them. The holy missionary, hoping to gain the head and so 
to gain all the rest, joyfully aecepted the proposal whereupon 
a venerable old man was introduced, with a serious and modest 
air, and having a lone beard and long white hair. ‘lhe father 
rose at his entrance and saluted him. with much respect ; and 
being apprised by the captain of the English custom, he drank 
the minister’s health, who was evidently pleased with such 
courtesy, and asked (in Latin) te have a private interview. 
Whilst the other Jesuits were conversing with others of the 
Knelish on matters of religion, the Father and the archdeacon 
remained together until evening, discussing all the controverted 
points between Catholics and Protestants. At length the 
archdeacon acknowledged himself convinced of the truth of 
the Catholic faith, and promised to seek reconciliation with 
the Church when he came to die; but that if he were to avow 
his change of belief now, his wife and children would be 
starved. Father Claver, taking advantage of the topic sug- 
gested by the feast of St. U rsula, which ‘happened to tall on 
th: at day, sought by a moving discourse to elevate him to more 
noble and generous sentiments; but he did not succeed. ‘The 
Protestant minister begged the prayers of the Jesuit, and they 

parte ‘<d with many expressions of mutual affection. The holy 
missionary redoubled hi . prayers and penances; and the week 
following the festival of All Saints, as he was entering the 
hospital of St. Sebastian, he saw a sick man shut up in a 
sedan-chair being carried thither. It was the English arch- 
deacon! At the sight of Father Claver he exclaimed, “Tt is 
time, Iather, it is time for me to accomplish the promise | 
made to God and to you, of embracing the religion of my an- 
cestors, by being converted to the faith of the holy Roman 
Church.” At the same time he begged him not to abandon 
him, for that he felt very ill. No words could express Father 

Claver’s joy at a conversion so much desired, yet so little ex- 
pected. ‘The minister made his abjuration publicly, in the 
hands of the apostle of the negroes; and from being an obsti- 
nate teacher of error, he became at once both a submissive 
disciple and a zealous teacher of the truth, for in the most 
lively and moving terms he exhorted all sone him to imitate 
his example, often repeating that no salvation could be hoped 
for out of the Roman Church. He made his confession with 
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abundance of tears, received the sacraments with exemplary 
picty, and soon afterwards died. ‘This conversion was soon 
followed by several others amongst the Inelish invalids in the 
same hospital, who, being persuaded that the religion em- 
braced at so critical 2 moment could not be otherwise than 
the true one, all diced good Cathol lics, fervently exclaiming, 
Saints of Spain, assist us!” thereby giving to understand 
that they died in the religion of the Spaniards. Iencouraged 
by these consoling examples, the authoritics permitted the 
other Enelish to come on shore. 

Lhe affection which they insensibly acquired for the Jesuits, 
added to the impression caused by the extraordinary conver- 
sion of their minister, induced them to converse from time 
to time with the fathers. A few days before Christinas they 
asked to see their church: it was adorned with magn: ificence; 
and when all the masses were over, they were allow ed to enter. 
They were dehghted with what they saw, knelt respectfully 
betore the high altar, and even listened willingly to a discourse 
on the Catholic religion, given by means of an Interpreter. 
Struck with what they had scen and heard, they expressed a 
Wish not to return to their ships that mig ht: it was difficult 
to fin d lodgings for so many persons 5 neverthele ss Father 
Claver’s zeal overcame all obstacles. Delighted with his ox uitle 
and aiiable manners, they spoke of him with admiration 
when they rejoined their companions; so that every day fresh 
strangers landed, and returned with the same sentiments as 
those who had come before them; and ina very short time 
more than six hundred were ecnverted. These were after- 
wards provid led with lodgings apart from these who reinained 
obstinate in error, and were admitted into the Spanish ser- 
Vil C. 

The last saint whose testimony we shall adduce to-day is 
t' at most ardent apostle of charity, St. Vincent of Paul, In 
one of his conferences addressed to his brother clergy, he 
ought to animate them to greater holiness of life and zeal for 
thie salvation of souls by representing their own shortcomings 
as the cause of all those ravages which the Protestant heresy 
was m aking in various parts of the world. ‘ It is then the 

riests,’ ‘he s says, “ yes, we are the cause of the desolation 
‘hich ravages ‘the Church, of those deplorable losses which 
he suffers everywhere, of the almost utter ruin of rel ‘gion in 
re and Africa, and even a great part of Europe, as in Swe- 
den, Denmark, England, Scotland. Ireland, Holland and the 
United Provinces, and great part of Germany.” And _ his 
zeal cid not confine itself to words; by the congregation of 
priests which he formed, and whom he was ever ready to send 
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wherever the need fer their assistance seemed to be the most 
urgent, he contributed in no slight degree to stay the pro- 
egress of the plague in different parts of our country. Our space 
wili not allow us to extract from the life of this saint some 
very Interesting histories of the conversion of English youths 
whom the priests of St. Vincent found slaves on the coast of 
Barbary, and who, by God’s grace and blessing upon the 
efforts of these missionaries, were enabled to endure the most 
cruel hardships, and to refuse the opportunity of recovering 
their liberty offered them by some of their heretical coun- 
trymen, rather than deny the Catholic faith. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the more direct assistance which the saint 
gave us In our own country; and we will begin with Ireland, 
where the faithful sons of St. Vincent are still cultivating with 
so much success the same field. of labour that was first as- 
signed to some of their elder brethren more than two hun- 
dred years ago. 

It was in the year 1646 that Pope Innocent X. made 
known to St. Vincent, that having heard of the great danger 
in Which religion stood in Ireland, on account of the state of 
ignorance among the Catholics and the attacks of the heretics, 
he desired that he would send some priests of his congregation 
to do the best they could for the remedy of these evils. Ac- 
cordingly he selected eight cf his missionaries, among whom 
five were Irishmen, all experienced in the labours of the mis- 
sions, to whom, nevertheless, he thought it advisable to give 
much special salutary advice before their departure. Among 
other things, he particularly charged them to be united one 
with the other iz Christ, by Christ, and for Christ; for ‘* how 
vill you draw souls to Him,” he said, “if you be not joined 
one to another and to Him?” He also exhorted them to 
conduct themselves as true and obedient children of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, because they were going to a country where 
many of the clergy failed on this point, and gave a bad ex- 
ample to other Catholics. Having received the saint’s bless- 
ing, they set out from Paris in the same year; and being de- 
tained some time at Nantes, whilst waiting for their embark- 
ation, they employed themselves iv the service of the hospitals 
and instruction of the poor, under the orders of the local 
authorities, ‘hence they proceeded to Saint Nazaire, at the 
mouth of the Loire, where they found a great number of other 
passengers, and gave a kind of mission whilst waiting for the 
vessel to sail. Among the rest was an English gentleman, a 
heretic, who by their means was converted to the faith; three 
days afterwards he was mortally wounded, and made a most 
edifying end, evincing a gratitude and contrition which drew 
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tears from all who witnessed it. On their arrival in Ireland, 
the missionaries separated in order to pursue their labours ; 
some went to the diocese of Limeric ‘k, others to that of Cashel. 
They began with catechising, and then went on to sinple ex- 
hortations of a clear and pathetic character; for St. Vincent 
had directed them to e waar familiar exhortations of this sort, 
in order to teach the people the truths of religion and the 
obligations of Christianity, and thence lead them on to live 
according to what they be fie ved. ‘This method of instruction 
drew people fron all parts, ar nd was greatly approved of by 
the bishops; and the nuncio of Lreland having heard of the 
creat ood resulting from the missions, congratulate cd the 
preachers on their suecess, and exhorted them to persevere, 
even inviting the priests and religious of the country to imi- 
tate their example and adopt the same method of preaching 
and instruction. ‘The fruits of the missions can hardly be 
told; it was a thing almost entirely unknown in this country : 
and the devotion of the Catholics who came from all parts 
to assist was quite extraordinary ; sometimes they waited for 
weeks before their confessions could be heard, so ereat was 
the crowd. And more than this, the parish clergy were often 
the first to make their own confes sslOns, and then took creat 
pains to learn the best way of catechising and pre: aching, in 
order afterwards to maintain the good effect produced by the 
mission, ‘These effects were very perceptible during the 
bloody persecution raised against the Catholics by Cromwell ; 
for not one of the priests of f those places where the missions bad 
been held then abandoned their flocks, but remained consoling 
and assisting them, until they suffered death or banishment 
for the Catholic faith. One priest who had gone to make his 
confession to the priest of the mission, then living in a cabin 
on a mountain-side, was afterwards mamneeed by the soldiers 
whilst in the act of ‘sdeainiet ering the last sacraments to a sick 
person. As the persecution increased in severity, 1t became 
necessary at last to put a stop to the missions in the country 
districts ; and by the advice of St. Vincent, all the missionaries, 
except three, returned to Mrance, taking with them letters 
from the Rishop of Limerick and the Archbishop of Cashel, 
addressed to St. Vincent, acknowledging the great value a 
their services. 

‘The three priests who were left continued to labour for the 
salvation of souls with great success, notwithstanding the dangers 
that surrounded them. By the desire of the bishop they gave a 
mission at Limerick; for the heretics having the entire mastery 
in the country, great numbers of the Catholic peasantry had 
taken refuge in that town. ‘They were much encouraged by 
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the bishop’s resolution to assist at the functions of the mission 
himself. ‘There were nearly 20,000 cominunicants at Lime- 
rick, all of whom made a ceneral confession ; some, after very 
sinful lives, gave signs of most true contrition; the whole town 
Was, as it were, in penance, to implore the help of the Divine 
goodness. ‘The magistrates, too, contributed their assistance ; 
for, besides their particular attention to the exercises of the 
mission, they employed their authority for the extirpation of 
vice and the removal of scandals. They made laws and ad- 
ministered punishments against swearing and blasphemy, so 
that this vice was entirely banished from the town. God 
seemed to set his seal upon ‘their proceedings in a very remark- 
able way by two circumstances which occurred ; one at Thurles, 
where a butcher, who was blaspheming in the market t-place, 
being reproved by one of the priests of the mission who was 
passing by, the reproof had such an effect on him that, enter- 
ing into himself, he replied, ‘‘ ] am willing to go to the pillory 
for my fault, only I entreat you to accompany me there.” As 
he was thus voluntarily going to punishment, one of his family 
wished to stop him, in order to avoid the disgrace which this 
public exposure would bring on him; the missionary, how- 
ever, exhorted him to ailow this good action to be performed, 
in order to satisfy the justice of God and repair the scandal. 
Whereupon this friend fell into a fury, and took stones to 
threw at the priest; but in a moment he was struck by God 
with some unknown malady, his blackened tongue hanging 
out of his mouth, so that he could not draw it bac k again until 
the priest had prayed and touched it with holy water; then it 
Was restored, and he humbly asked pardon for his sin, and did 
penance for it, together with the butcher. The other circum- 
stance took place at Rackel (Rackelle?). A gentleman who 
Was swearing in the open street was desired by another gen- 
tleman, one ‘of his friends sté inding by, to kiss the cround, it 
being ordered that this should be done on the spot where the 
offence had been committed. The blasphemer ouly mocked at 
this command; but the other, touched with sorrow for the 
offence offered to God, himself knelt down and kissed the 
pavement for his friend, who, however, only renewed his ridi- 
cule. Nevertheless, as he returned ‘home, God permitted 
that he should be thrown from his horse ; and the injuries he 
received opened his eyes to his guilt, so that, being touched 
with remorse, he resolved to make a general coufesson to the 
priests of the mission, and led ever after an edifying life. 

The result shewed that God had been preparing “the people 
by these well-timed missions for two great trials of their pa- 
tience and their faith. The first was a contagious pestilence 
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which ravaged the town of Limerick, in which nearly 8000 
persons died ; among others the bishop’s brother, who chose to 
expose himself to the infection with the missionaries, visiting 
and consoling the sick. And then, as a second and far greater 
affliction, the city was besieged and taken by the heretics. 
They put many of the inhabit uits to a cruel death on account 
= their pro fession of the Catholic faith, and in particular four 
{ the principal persons of the town, who thus gave evidence 
a the profit they had derived from the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries, and the spiritual retreat they had made, by the invin- 
cible zeal which they exhibited in defence of their religion, 
especially Mr. ‘Thomas Strick, who, on leaving his retreat, 
had been elected mayor of the town. He declared his oppo- 
sition to the enemies of the Church, and on receiving the keys 
of the city, placed them, by his confessor’s advice, in the hands 
of the Blessed Vi irgin, whom he conjured to take the place 
under her protection. At the same time he made all the 
authorities precede him in procession to the church, where this 
ceremony was publicly perform ed ; and on their return he 
harangued the people, encouraging them to an_ inviolable 
fidelity to God, the Church, and the king, offering his own life 
in so just and holy a cause. This offer God accepted ; for 
when the city was afterwards taken, he had the grace to suffer 
martyrdom with three others, who had been his companions 
in his retreat, and were now his companions in martyrdom. 
All four met death, not only with constancy but joy, dressed 
in their richest habits; and before their execution they made 
speeches to the people that moved all to tears, even the here- 
tics themselves, declaring before God that they died for the 
profession of the Catholic faith, which greatly confirmed their 
hearers in their resolution never to fail in fidelity to God. 

One of the priests of the mission ended his days gloriously 
in the midst of his labours, the other two remained constantly 
at Limerick during the pestilence and siege; but when the 
city was taken, they left it in disguise, and were at last obliged 
to return to France in the year 1652, having remained in Tre- 
land about six years. 

Nor was Ireland the only part of the British dominions in 
which the labours of St. Vincent’s congregation were produc- 
tive of the happiest fruits. The missions to the Hebrides also 
deserve especial notice. The extreme barrenness and poverty 
of these islands was one main cause why, when the exercise of 
the Catholic religion was prohibited at the time of the separa- 
tion of England “and Scotland from the Roman Church, and 
the priests Criven out, very few of the preachers of the new 
religion could be found willing to go and visit these parts, or at 
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least to remain there; consequently the poor people were 
left so completely without spiritual assistance, that old persons 
upwards of eighty years of age were me be found who had never 
been baptised. This may give some idea of the state of things 
am ongst them; the people were ignorant whether they were 
Catholics or heret’ es, having scarce any exercise of religion at 
all. It was enough for St. Vincent to know of the extreme 
spiritual needs of “these people to make him resolve to send 
some of his priests to them. ‘Two Irish priests were accord- 
ingly chosen for the Hebrides, and a third, a Scotchman, to 
work in Scotland. They set out in the year 1651, disguised 
as merchants, in order that they might not be discovered by 
the heretics; and for the same reason they proceeded first to 
Holland, and embarked from thence. There they fortunately 
met with a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Glengarry, noble both for 
his birth and virtue, “and lately converted to the Catholic faith. 
Having set sail in his company, they directed their course to 
Scotland, where they were no sooner arrived than they were 
recognised by an apostate priest who had become a Protestant 
minister, and who wrote to all parts of Scotland giving notice 
of the arrival of the missionari:s. But God, in His goodness, 
preserved them from this peril, and so struck the unhappy 
apostate both in mind and body, that after enduring great 
pain, and nearly losing both sight and hearing, he acknow- 

ledeed the hand of God, and his own sins which had called 
down this visitation, and moved by divine grace, resolved on a 
true conversion. He made a long journey to find M, Duige- 

nan, the missionary; and throwing himself at his feet: with 
tears of contrition, he conjured him to receive his abjuration 
of heresy, and to take him back into the Church, which M. 

Duigenan gladly did, in virtue of the power given ‘him by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. WwW e know not how better to shew the re- 

sults of the mission to these abandoned islands, than by giving 
extracts from two letters written by this M. Dui: eenan to St. 
Vincent. In the first, dated the 28th October, 1652, he speaks 
as follows: ‘* God has permitted us since our arrival in Scotland 
to co-operate with His grace in the conversion of Mr. Glengar- 
ry’s father, an old man ninety years of age, brought up in heresy 
from his youth. We instructed and received him into the 
Church in the course of a severe illness, of which he afterwards 
died, after receiving the Sacraments, and evincing a sincere re- 
gret for having lived so long in error, and joy at dying a Catholic. 
i also secretly reconciled” several of his friends and servants. 
This done, I left my companion in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where there was much to be done, and myself crossed to the 
Hebrides, where God in His mercy has wrought wonders be- 
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yond all hope. Mr. Clanranald, the chief of a great part of 
the island of South Uist, has been converted with his wife, his 
son, and all his family, and all the gentlemen of their clan, with 
their families. I laboured also ainong the people of this island, 
and then passed over to Kige and Canna, where God conv erted 
800 or 900 persons, so little instructed in religion, that not 
above fifteen knew any thing of the first rudiments of Chris- 
tianity. I trust those that still remain will soon give glory to 
God. IJ found thirty or forty pe rsons, of seventy, eighty, and 
a hundred years ofage, who had never received baptism. These 
[ instructed and b: iptise ‘d, and not long afterwards they died ; 
and doubtless they now offer prayers to God for those who 
procured them this blessing. We have taken nothing from 
the people in return for our labours, and yet I am obliged to 
keep twe men; one to help me in rowing from island to island, 
as well as to carry my things when we journey by land, often 
having to walk four or five leagues on bad roads to say Mass: 
the other he Ips me to teach the Pater, Ave, and Crec lo, an d 
serves at Mass, he being the only one [ can find capable of 
learning how to answer. We generally have but one meal in 
the day, of oat or barley bre ad, with cheese or salt butter; 
sometimes we go whole da ys without eating at all, not finding 
any food, especially in the very mountainous districts, As to 
meat, we pure ever set is 3 and the people are not skilful in 
catching fish, and moreover are very idle.” 
In the seeond letter, written in the month of April 165 


le says, We are bound to thank God continually for all the 
blessings Ife has poured out on our humble labours. 1 will 
tell you a little, for it would be impossible for me to relate all. 


Phe islands T have visited are South Uist, Canna, Eige, and 
Skye; and on the mainland, the districts of Moidart, Ar: asalg, 
Morar, Knoydart, and Glengarry. The isle of South Uist be- 
longs to two chicft th one is called Clanr anald, and the other 
Macdonald. The part belonging to the former is entirely con- 
verted, with thie exception of ‘only two men, who are deter- 
mined to be of no rel ligion, but to persevere in sin. Nearly 
L000 or 1200 souls heave been restored to the bosom of the 
Church. Ihave not yet been to the other end of the island 
belonging to Maedonald, although invited to go. There is a 
minister there = wishes to correspond with me, and enter 
into controversy by letter. I have answered him, and hope 
for a good ai The gentry pips me to go, and the chief 
himself desires it; I am “the more resolved to do s0, because 
the minister seems greatly to fear it, and secks to prevent me. 
The two servants whom they sent to me returned Catholics, 
and I received both their general confessions, Most of the 
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inhabitants of the little isle of Canna are converted, and some 
of those of Eigg. As to the isle of Skye, it belongs to three or 
four lords, Macdonald and his mother, Macleod, and Macfinn. 
In the parts belonging to the first two there are a number of 
families converted; but in Macfinn’s district | have as yet 
done nothing. As to the other places I spoke of, Moidart, 
Arasaig, Morar, and Glengarry, they are all either converted or 
resolved to receive instruction, when we shall have time to go 
to each village. There are about six or seven thousand souls 
in them, in scattered districts difficult to reach on foot, but 
quite inaccessible on horseback. Next spring I shall go to 
another island called Barra, where I have found the people 
wonderfully devout and desirous of learning. It was enough 
to teach a child in the villages the Pater, Ave, and Credo, and 
in two or three days every person, young and old, was sure to 
know them. I have received the principal persons into the 
Church, among others the young chief with his brothers and 
sisters, and am in hopes soon to get the old chief. Among the 
other converts is the son of a minister, whose devotion gives 
great edification to all. I generally defer admitting them to 
communion until some time after receiving their general con- 
fessions, that they may be better instructed and disposed for 
a swoued confession, and also in order to excite in them a 
greater desire for communion. Among those who have re- 
ceived holy communion, God shewed five not to be in suitable 
dispositions ; for having put out their tongues to receive the 
sacred Host, they could not craw them in again, and three 
remained in this state until the sacred Host was removed; and 
having confessed over again with better dispositions, they then 
received the bread of life without diiliculty. God has per- 
mitted these extraordinary signs to inspire the people with a 
holy fear in approaching the divine Sacrament. Many other 
wonders have been shewn in ¢ use of holy water, which 
have yreatly served to enkindle in these poor people senti- 
ments of piety. We baptise a great number of children, be- 
sides adults of thirty, forty, sixty, and eighty years of age, 
amongst whom many are to be found trou bled with evil spirits, 
but who, after baptism, are entirely delivered.” 

Having spoken of the missions of the Hebrides, we must 
say something of those on the mainland of Scotland, where 
M. Lumsdaine laboured with great zeal; he writes thus to 
St. Vincent, in the year 1654: “* As to the missions in this 
part of the country, Ll may safely say that the people, rich 
and poor, have never been so well disposed since their first 
fall into heresy as they are now to receive the truth and re- 
turn to the faith. We every day receive numbers who come 
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to abjure their errors, some even of high rank: and at the 
same time we endeavour to confirm the Catholics by instruc- 
tion and the administration of the sacraments. Our success 
causes great jealousy among the ministers, who want rather 
the power than the will to revenge themselves; but we trust 
continually in the goodness of God, who has protected us 
thus far.” 

The next year Cromwell addressed a proclamation to all 
the magistrates of Scotland, to the effect, that hearing that 
many, especially in the south, had relapsed into popery, a 
diligent search should be made for such, and especially for 
priests, whom he ordered to be imprisoned and punished ac- 
cording to law. ‘Three were found in the castle of the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, and among them was M. Luinsdaine’s com- 
panion, M. Le Blane, who was imprisoned in the town of 
Aberdeen. tere he remained for five or six months, but was 
at length released from want of sufficient evidence to prove 
that he had exercised any priestly functions. He was at the 
sane time cautioned that if he ventured te preach, instruct, 
haptise, or administer any other sacrament, he would certainly 
be hung, without any further trial; but this did not prevent 
him from returning to the mountains of Scotland and renew- 
we his former labours. 


[Additional testimonies or information on the subject would be gratefully 
received by the compiler, | 








Rebtelvs. 
PROSPECTS OF THE TRISH UNIVERSITY. 


Report of the Committee of the Catholic University of Ireland. 
Dublin, 1858. 


Drier and unpretending as is the little pamphlet whose title 
we have placed at the head of this article, its subject is of the 
utmost importance in its bearings upon the interests of 
Catholicity, and more especially Catholicity throughout the 
British empire. 

It is now some six years since the far-sceing wisdom of 
Pius the Ninth pointed out to the prelates of Ireland the 
example of Belgium, and called upon them to commence the 
work of making the education of the millions of his spiritual 
subjects who speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue thoroughly, and 
purely Catholic; and above all things,” he said, “ the Sacred 
Congregation would deem it the most advantageous, that the 
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bishops, uniting their exertions, should erect in Ireland a Ca- 
tholic academy, on the model a that which the prelates of 
Belgium have founded in the city of Louvain.”* In the words 
of the report before us— 


** Looking out from the watch-tower of Israel, the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, guided by light from above, perceived that although the Church 
had its numerous universities in other countries, it had not one upon 
that vast territory, extending through a large portion of the old and 
new world, where the English language is “spoken as the mother- 
tongue. To remedy this deficiency, to leave no coast of the spiritual 
kingdom unguarded, or any of those committed to his care without a 
barrier to stay the wide spread of heresy and error, the Holy Father 
suggested the founding of a Catholic university ; and honoured ever- 
faithful Ireland, as he always delights to do, by selecting it as the 
ground whereon this new defence of the ancient faith should be 
raised.” 


Short-sighted men, who could not see beyond the cireum- 
stances of the moment and the immediate occasion which gave 
rise to it, looked upon this call of the Pontiff merely as a sug- 
gestion drawn forth by the litigated question of the lawful- 
ness of certain colleges founded by the government in Ireland, 
commonly known by the name of the Queen’s Colleges, or 
the “ godless colleges.” But the call of the successor “of St. 
Peter was erounded on no such narrow view: it is true, in- 
deed, that in the just exercise of his authority, he condemned 
thous colleges, and here he might have rested ; but from a 
temporary and local evil his enlarged mind knew how to draw 
an immense and abiding good. ‘He saw, and had long seen, 
that from two small western islands a mighty empire was 
spreading over a large portion of the globe; that one hundred 
and forty millions of souls owned the sway of the Queen of 
England; and that of these, some forty millions spoke the 
English language, whilst amongst the others the knowledge 
of that language was fast spreading; that of these again, some- 
thing like twelve millions were Catholics, who were slowly 
yet progressively imparting the knowledge of the faith to their 
tellow-subjects. Besides ‘the British empire, he saw also on 
the other side of the Atlantic another vast empire; which, 
though now separated in government from the British Isles, 
was yet allied to them in race and language, and of whose po- 
pulation a large proportion was Catholic: yet that in both 
these kingdoms the literature and education of this immense 
assemblage of people was anti-Catholic. 


* Rescript of 9th October, 1847; quoted in Synodical Address of Synod of 
Thurles. 
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We do not, of course, mean that there are not throughout 
these countries excellent Catholic educational establishments 
of various kinds; but that its vreat centres the hicher and 
professional branches of ion, and lence necessarily the 
ercat mass ol "ikerature also, are not Catholie. 

As then the chief of the Apostles, elghtcen ote bs d years 

co, saw that the ae language and literature which then 
prevailed throughout a qu: De sae’ ¢ christian- 
ised and rendered an Caseens for propagating the Gospel 
of Christ, so his suecessor in this nineteenth century saw that 
this wide-spreading Anglo-Saxon toncue, with its education 
and its literature, must be icndered Cathoitc, and subc 
anew to the dominion ef its spiritual sovereign. Nor could 
lone hesitate as to where the work was to be begun, ne ae 
the citadel was to be raised. Among all the nations whe speak 
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the empire and beyond, and ever carry with them the inherl- 

tance of the f: uth. The first and central establish: 

Catholic teaching in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, the Catholic 

university of those who speak the English language must 

clearly be placed in Ireland. 
It is not our intention j 
-long-debated and now decided question of mix: . edu 

tion, or to rehearse the causes which led to the condenination 


of the Qu e n’s Colk ‘es3 it is enough, both for ourselves and 
y are condemned by the aut 
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the Enelish lancuage, “one only 1s essentially Catholic: form- 
lug part of the sc at of en pire, 1t Is equally remarkable for the 
Intensity of its Catholieit id for its diffusiveness; a well- 
spring of Catholicity itself, its streams rcach to the bounds of 
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volce of St. “Dp ete Ss see. = present purpose is rather to 
| . . . weer ‘> . ~*~ ‘ em “? r rs ‘,. s . a iil fs * . tre 
conside. prciCrd rally wiat TS) i Cal it by a C; ittholie asave tr! tV * 


wily If Is required, not me as I Op} sition to the Queen’ 
Colleges, but for itself; by what means its « recto ii is at ttain- 
ib! yl d how tho ~HIcans Way be used, Ve hneea 1 hardiy s rem 
that we speak not with authority, or as expressing the vi ae 
of those more immediately intrusted with the execution of the 
‘esign; but merely as spectators who are deeply intereste a in 
he success of the undertaking, and have devoted much time 
id thouzht to a consideration of the subject. 
In answer to the question, What is meant by a Catholic 
HpaITe ? } j seitont hriefiv te anewer We me: 
hiversity ? it might be sudicient bricfiy to answer, We mean 
in establishment for the Catholic Church, such a s Oxtord is 
for the Anglican; but our meaning will appear yet more fully 
I 7 J 
in the detail of its objeets, which we propose to give pre- 
ently, A Catholic university is wanted for a twofold pur- 
pose: first, to supply the Catholic body of i! countrie 
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with what may be called superior or upper education, in 
contradistinetion to that which is supplied by primary and 
middie schools,—a species of education which, embracing pro- 
fessional education, they have hitherto been obliged to seck 
in mixed or anti- Catholi ec establishments; and secondly, to 
form a fountain-head of Catholie knowledge, literature, and 
feeling. This it was which we intended ‘to convey by our 
opening remarks about the necessity of making the English 
language and literature Catholic. Hitherto, speaking eene- 
rally, every branch of education and literature in this country 
has been pervaded by an anti-Catholic spirit; and Catholic 
men of letters have been scattered solitaries contending with 
. thousand difficulties—humble priests cultivating a laborious 
mission, or struggling barristers working at their profession 
for a livelihood. Such men a Catholic univ ersity would gather 
as to a focus; would use their talents for its benefit, and at 
the same time give them scope and leisure for literary pur- 
sults. Had a Cathohe university existed fifty years ago, Lin- 
vard would not have been a country missioner; Youens would 
not have died of fever in Liverpool ; a Daniel or a Clinch 
needed not to bury their great classical acquirements in the 
drudgery of a pleader’s office. 

For these two purposes the university is needed as much 
by England as by Ireland, for England is as destitute of such 
an institution as the sister isle. We would not be suspected 
of speaking disrespectfully of the schools and colleges of either 
country; far from it: the love of our native country would 
rather lead us, in the one case, to enhance the merits of her 
schools; and gratitude to that Alma Mater to whom we owe 
all our little knowledge, makes us regard with affection and 
respect the colleges of England. But the scope and object of 
the Catholic schools and coll: eges both of England and Ireland 
is different from, and more limited than, that which we have 
represented as the aim of a Cathetic university. Two leading 
differences at once suggest themselves: in the first place, none 
of the Catholic colleges s afford any professional teaching; hence 
the young Catholic physicians, surgeons, barristers, engineers, 
—in a word, the ereat bulk of the le arned classes,—must com- 
plete their education elsewhere. In the second place, each sepa- 
rate college is too small, iis resources too limited, and its protes- 

sors too overburdened with w ork, to form a nucleus of Catholic 
learning. ‘This it was which, many years ago, led one of the 
leading minds amongst English Catholics at “that time to wish 
that all the Catholic colleges throughout England might be 
united in one great college. 

To understand, however, clearly what is the aim and ex- 
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teit of the proposed foundation, and its bearing on existing 
institutions, it is necessary to say a few words upon the mean- 
ing, extent, and division of the general idea of education. 

The education of which we are speaking, that of what are 
commonly called the educated classes, may be divided into 
three parts. ‘The first embraces the education of children up 
to about ten years of age, or preparatory education; and this 
is pretty much the same for all children. The second part 
embraces two distinct divisions: the training of those who are 
intended for commerce or trades, who enter on an active life 
about the age of sixteen, and whose education therefore re- 
quires to be general and commercial, comprising but little of 
classics or pure mathematics, but more of the applied and 
practical sciences and general information. ‘The second divi- 
sion comprises two classes, whose education, however, Is thus 
far identical: those who are intended for the learned proics- 
sions and a purely literary life; and those gentlemen of were ee 
dent means who, having no obligation to earn their bread, are 
expected to acquire a more extensive education than the la- 
borious classes; one which, bating the professional clement, 
nearly coincides with that of men destined for the learned pro- 
fessions,-—in a word, all those who in Protestant society would 
be described as young men intended to go to ene of the uni- 
versitics. The education of these two ‘classes, from ten to 
sixteen, is identical, and may be conducted in th 1e same esta- 
blishment, but ought to be essentially different from that of 
the commercial class during the same period; the school- 
teaching of the latter being intended to terminate here, whilst 
that of the more learned class is only preparatory to further 
intellectual training. The third and last part is the education 
of the two latter classes from about the age of sixteen to that 
of two-and-twenty, and comprises both the general and pro- 
fessional teaching required by those intended for the learned 
professions, and a general and literary teaching for those more 
favoured sons of fortune who might almost be designated as 
the idle class, excepting that it embraces a great portion of 
the future legislators and administraters of the empire. 

Of these three parts of education, the Catholics of these 
kingdoms are provided with the first in the numerous prepa- 
ratory schools which exist throughout the country. Not an 
uncommon inconvenience, however, in some of these establish- 
ments, (an inconvenience often forced upon the unwilling 
founders by the necessity of circumstances,) is the mingling 
and confounding this primary education with that of a more 
advanced grade, and thus crippling and rendering imperfect 
each part. But of late years there has been a marked ten- 
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dency to separate the education of the very young from that 
of the elder students, and such establishments as Hodder, 
Tullabeg, and Sedgeley Park are multiplying. The second 
part of education also is provided for Catholics in those esta- 
blishments known as the large Catholic colleges; but these too 
labour, unfortunately, In some respects under unfavourable 
circumstances. ‘The main disadvantage which is at once per- 
ecived, and which is universally felt, is the confounding of the 
commercial and literary education; the two classes whom we 
have distinguished, and who are clearly distinct and have dis- 
tinct wants, being educated together. ‘The result has been, 
that as in such cases one side must needs be sacrificed more or 
less to the other, the commercial class has been comparatively 
neglected; and such students in many of our colleges form a 
separate class, known by various sobriguets, and chiefly re- 
markable for professing not to know Greek, and knowing very 
little even of what they profess to know; and many an honest 
merchant and trader has been saddened by finding that his 
son comes home to se at sixteen or seventeen, with a small 
smattering of Latin and mathematics, and au equally smail 
amount of commercial ‘aad ecneral knowledee. Into the other 
agg which render our colleges less perfect than they might 
be as literary schools for youth, it is not necessary for us now 
to enter; it is enough to say, that many of them are well 
adapted for literary studies preparatory toa university course. 
‘There remains what we have called the third part, or the com- 
pletion of the education of the professional and literary classes 
from about the age of sixteen or seventcen to two or three 
and twenty; and here it is that the Catholic body in these 
realms are wholly deficient. It is manifest that there is no 
such thing as a Catholic professional education, no place which 
professes to educate Catholics as physicians, surgeons, barris- 
ters, engineers ; and hence, as tiie professional education of 
those intended for such professions generally commences about 
their sixteenth or seventeenth year, at that pe eculiarly dan- 
gerous age the young Catholic is obliged to quit his own col- 
lege and betake himself to London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, to 
acquire the knowledge necessary for him, and there to be ex- 
posed, without any of his usual safeguards, to all the dangers 
of the schools of medicine, law, &e. These classes it will be 
the special duty of a Catholic university to gather under its 
Wings, to educate both for their future avocations and for the 
C hurch, teaching them both their profession and their religion. 
It may be as well to notice here a common objection, that as 
the state may not be willing to grant to a Catholic university 
the power of granting degrees recognised by law, a Catholic so 
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educated will not be able to practise his profession. This, 
however, is a mistake; the learned professions are not here, 
as in Franee, a state monopoly. In the profession of the law 
a lec - degree is, as is well known, unnecessary ; and the only 
advantage ofa degree in arts recognised by ‘the state, is to 
spare a ne ophyte the necessity of eating a certain number of 
additi ynal dinners at his Inn; and, in mes, a considerable num- 
ber of our barristers have no academical degree. In the medi- 
cal and surgical profession, the colleges of surgeons of Dublin 
and London, whose de ‘grees are most highly esteemed in the 
profession, only r quire students to produce certificates of 
having e'one throuch a course of instruction in any competent 
school, and to subinit to an peuaibaties as to their knowledge. 
Mor engineers, again, no peculiar degree is required, and the 
certificate of any competent school is always sure to obtain for 
its bearer the respect it deserves. Nor are the elements of 
C'athotic profess songs teaching wanting: there are abundance 
of Catholic lawyc - wineers, phy: icians, and aaa ons, of the 
highest eminence, bo me [rish and English; and there are Catho- 
lic hospitals too (a most essential point , attended by sisters cf 
charity; and every year there are iundreds of young Catholics 
studying for these professions, who would wi illingly, if possib le, 
continue in the Catholic training in which their early youth 
Was pa sed, Nor nes dl the youns Catholie be debarred from 
participating with his dissenting” compeers in any peculiar 
sourees of knowledge for his professional earcer. Libraric S, 
museums, special lectures, are as open to him as to any other, 
and will bring no danger to his faith and morals, whilst the 
college he liv sinis Catholic, whilst these amongst whom he 
wtb S as rofess the Catholic faith and observe the Catholic 
standa 7 of caalen and whilst the great bedy of the teach- 
“ e reecives Is imbued with a Catholie spirit. 
the want of a Catholic eduea- 
tion for those destined for the learned professions 3 it may be 
thought, however, by some, that the same want does not exist 
with regard to those whom we have ventured to designate as 
the idle class,—that is, those who do not require professional 
training, but merely an extended general literary education, 
such as 1s generally known amon; st Protest tants as a univer- 
sity education, termimatin 3 with the de sree O f bachelor of arts. 
Our e XIsting colleg res do in feet profess to give such an edu- 
cation; but they labour under many disadv: antages in this re- 
spect, and the need is most impe rfectly su pplied. In the first 
place, the number of students of adv anced years In any one of 
our colleges 1s too small to support a sufficient staff of compe- 
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more of colleges, utterly uicndowed, being each able to se- 
cure first-class teachers of all the multiform subjects which 
should be comprised in such an education ; the consequence is, 
that the whole “teaching i Is cast Upon some five oY SIX overtasked 
proiessors. In the next place, the class to be taught consists 
of two heterogeneous elements: the students intended for the 
Church, whose literary education, from the pressing wants of 
the mission, must be curtailed, ona) be early turned towards 
purely ecclesiastical studies; anda small reuinant of the sons 
of men of property left to complete their education. The 
latter class, being early thinned of all intended for professions, 
consists wholly of those who tcel that there is no necessity for 
their applying themselves to the acquisition of knowlege, and 
to whom the strict discipline enforced in colleges where there 
are ecclesiastical students is distasteful. The consequence is, 
that comparatively few of the sons of the opulent remain in 
the Catholic colleges after sixteen or eighteen; and those who 
do might very gene rally as well have left at that t ave, as far as 
any advancement in Jearning is concerned. This statement may 
to some appear cxaggerat ed: but those who are intimately 
acqualited with the subject will recognise its truth, and two 
facts which we may mention will serve to illustrate and con- 
firm it. We have ascertained that at the present moment in 
four of our leading Catholic colleges there are only some 
thirty advanecd students not destined for the priesthood; and 
since the opening of the London University to the Catholic 
colleges, not more than a dozen sons of the gentry have gra- 
duated from them. This, then, is precisely what a Catholic 
university is wanted to st ap} ly; a body of teaching for the 
professional and literary classes, which taking them up from 
our ¢cXisting academies and colleges, would complete their 
education to the hour when they must start forth in life to 
run their course. Such an undertaking, however, is not the 
work of an hour; such an institution cannot be created in a 
day. «A university cannot be called into existence re once, 
like Athcné from the head of Zeus. Moral bodies ol vey the 
same law as physical ones: their growth, to be sound, must 
be natural; their strength, to be enduri ring, must be consoli- 
dated by time. A moral body bears, too, another analogy t 

a physical one: in order to live and thrive, it must have a 
soul; an uniform, inborn sentiment and principle, pervading 
all its nicmbers, and causing them to work harmoniously to- 
gether as the members of one body. Devoid of this animating 
princi he. a literary corporat on 4 but a congeries of atoms; 
al nedel put toge t! ver indeed with the skill of the joiner, but 
lacking that life which alone ean give it activity and energy. 
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Hence it is that, in the words of the rector of the future Ca- 
tholic university— 


“The works of this age being not the development of definite 
principles, but accidental results of discordant and simultaneous ac- 
tion of committees and boards, composed of men each of whom has 
his own interests and views, they have so little permanent life in 
them, because not founded on principles and ideas. Ideas are the life 
of institutions, social, political, and literary. . . . At the present day 
men knock the life out of the institutions they have inherited, by their 
alterations and adaptations. As to their own creations, these are a 
sort of monster, with hands, feet, and trunk moulded respectively on 
distinct types. Their whole, if the word is to be used, is an accu- 
mulation from without, not the growth of a principle from within. 
Thus, as I said just now, their notion of a university is a sort of ba- 
zaar or hotel, where every thing is showy and self-sufficient, and 
changeable. The majestic vision of the middle ages, which grew 
steadily to perfection in the course of centuries,—the University of 
Paris, or Bologna, or Oxford,—has almost gone out in night. They 
think that ifthey do but get together sufficient funds, and raise a 
very large building, and secure a number of able men, and arrange 
in one locality a suite of distinct lecture-rooms, they have at once 
founded a university. An idea, a view, an invisible object, which 
does not admit of more or less; a form which cannot coalesce with 
any thing else; an intellectual principle, expanding into a consistent 
harmonious whole,—in short, mind, in the true sense of the word,— 
they are forsooth too practical to lose time in such reveries !”* 

These two principles, if duly weighed, will teach us two 
practical lessons. First, that in forming the university, we 
should begin with the simplest ele ments, and allow the gra- 
dual action of time to gather around this nucleus the various 
parts which may ultimately make up the perfect whole. Se- 
condly, that as many joiners may indeed combine to put to- 
eether an ingenious model, or a complex but inert machine ; 
but one creative power can alone inform a body with life, and 
one inventive mind strike out the idea which is as the life of 
the machine ;—so the informing spirit which may mould and 
quicken a new institution such as that we propose, must be 
the work of one mind, to whose untrammelled exertions must 
be left the task of creating it. 

We have said that our existing Catholic colleges will sup- 
ply the first students for the new university —lads of sixteen 
intended for the liberal professions, who have already acquired 
a sound foundation in classics and other branches of cole 
and as in the commencement discrepancies and irregularities 
must be expected, with these may be joined, perhaps, younger 


* Newman on Univ. Edueat. dise. 5 
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lads desirous to share in the benefits of the education offered. 
This small nucleus of students would be entrusted to a few 
learned and zealous professors to mould and train in learning 
aud religion, At first the education might be allowed to be 
purely liter rary and general; and as the ‘students advance, the 
various branches of professional teaching might be aggregated 
as the need arises, till at lengih the various “faculties erow to 
their full dev clopment. Thus, not seeking to dazzle the eyes 
of beholders with an opening cisplay, but gradually supplying 
the educational wants as they arise, and fostering the natural 
erowth of the institution when once founded, we may hope to 
see it take firm root in the land, and spread its branches far 
and wide. 

With regard to the locality for the university, it appears 
that the committee have alre: ady decided on Dublin; and we 
believe that all will approve of their decision. The fact of its 
being the capital of Catholic Ireland would alone indicate it 
as the proper site; whilst it is at the same time easily acces- 
sible from all parts of the kingdom. But it possesses, besides, 
peculiar recommendations : it is emphatically a literary capital ; 
it possesses some of the fincst public libraries and museums in 
the empire ; its literary institutes are distinguished; its public 
schools and lectures en special branches of science are admir- 
able; its school of medicine and surgery enjoys the highest 
reputation; its hospitals, too, are celebrated: within a few 
yards of the house which is, we believe, to serve as a tempo- 
rary shelter for the nascent university, is a large hospital be- 
longing to and attended by the sisters of charity. And at the 
same time, the noble park, the river that rolls through it, 
and the sea that washes its shores, afford ample scope for 
healthful and innocent recreation. In Dublin, too, the pre- 
senee of a literary and polished society will refine the mamners 
of the students ; ‘whilst the presence of the ancient Protestant 
University of Dublin, so distinguished for the scientific attain- 
ments of some of its members , will j inspire, not a petty feeling 
of rivalry, but a noble and generot us spirit of emulation. 

As the prominent idea of a Catholic university must be 
education, and not teaching; the development of the powers of 
the mind, and not the mere filling it with a congeries of facts ; 
or, as its rector has so well expressed it, the inculcation of a 
philosophy, not the teaching of divers arts; in a word, since 
itis to be a university, and nota collection of lecture-rooms, a 
literary bazaar or pantechnicon,—it is evident that it is essen- 
tial that professors and students should form one body, and 
not merely meet in the lecture-room; and hence that res? 
dence, as it is technically called, must be both for professors 
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and students an all-but indispensable condition. Moreover, 
expericnce has proved that residence must be the foundation 
of Cathohe discipline; and the only point in their original 
plan which the restorers of the university of Louvain have 
had to regret, is that the rule of residence was not made more 
stringent ‘than it was. Buildings, and extensive buildings too, 
will of course be eventually required; at the same time we 
are sure that the public would very unwillingly see the com- 
mittee expending any large » porti on of their funds on build- 

ines at the present moment. Rather let the shell grow with 
the growth of the body it covers: stone walls do not make an 
university, nor spacious lecture-halls improve the teaching 

delivered in them. Tradition says that the schools of Cam- 
bridge were first ¢ pe ned in a barn; and when that refuge of 
eg ete Cathohc | | arnin} o, the colles 20 “s er 4 driven out of 


to th: lat of its birth, its teaching y was noha ina “aati > and 
the stately fabric of Ushaw is cue to those who were educated 
in its humble predecess sor.* So, we feel sure, it will be with 
the Irish University ; and the ercfore we regard the sum hitherte 
subscribed as but the first iustalinent towards its foundation. 


This brings us to a consideration of the financial part of 
the affair; and here it is neeessary to distinguish between what 
is necessary for its first foundation,—the erection of buildings, 
the purchase of a library, philesophical instrume nts, &C.— —and 
the annual revenue which will 2 necessary for its support. 
. appears by the report spun s, that up to the beginning 

{ this year there has been subse: ibe d, for what may be consi- 
rile the preliminary expen: es, a sum total of 36,000/. A 
sum of 1155/, had been received as interest upon the portion 
invested in the funds; and something less than 1500/. had 
been employed for necess: iy expenses. O; this 36,0002, 
22,0007. has been subseribed by Ireland during her years of 
privation and distress. It cannot then be said that the people 
of Ireland are indifferent to the enterprise, or unwilling to aid 
themselves, or that they are begging from others the means to 
do what should be the work of their own hands. But this is 
uot all that is to be hoped for from Ireland. In many parts, 
owing to the peculiar difficulties of the times, no collection 
has hitherto been made; ; and should the parishes that have not 
yet collected contribute in the same proportion as those which 

The first abode of these who fled from Douai was a barn or outhouse be- 
longing to a small school in the south of England; from thence the greater por- 
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have already made returns, the amount would exceed 40,000/. 
for Ireland alone. The largest contributors, next to the Irish 
people, have been our brethren in the United States of Ame- 
rica, Who have contributed a sum of 7750/., and we doubt not 
will send many of their choicest youth to participate in the 
bencfits of the univ ersity they will have contributed to found. 
British and Southern America, France, and India, have contri- 
buted a sum of 9938/4. Engl: and, de ay interested as the Ca- 
tholics of that nation are in the undertaking, has hitherto 
contributed a sum of only 3568/. Several causes have con- 
tributed to produce this. The political cireumstanees which 
were the immediate precursors and oceasion of the project for 
founding the university, have caused many a in this 
country to look upon it with interest, indeed, as a valuable 
charity to the Irish people, but not in its true light as an un- 
dertakis ig in which all the Catholics of the empire have an 
equal interest. Moreover, English Catholies generally appear 
to us to he scarcely sufficiently alive to the value, and, indeed, 
Imperative necessity which there is for an improved education 
amongst us, and of the deficiencies in this respect of some of 
our eXistine instit utions, A significant proof of t this m: Ly be 
found in the faet, that whilst large sums have been most frecly 
given for the buile ling or adornment of colleges in England, 
we know of but two instanees, and those very small ones, of 
money given for the specific advancement of learning in those 
colleges.* Money has been freely contributed for buildings, 
for elt e-chapels, for other material i improvements; but no 
pro fessorships or scholarships have been founded, although the 
need for such is not small. We trust, however, that a better 
sense of the claims of learning is beginning to prevail, and that 
the institutions of both countries will feel the benefit of it. 
It would, however, be unjust to ascribe the smallness of the 
contributions Som Ie neland wholly to these causes. Some- 
thing is to be attributed also to the want of confidence which 
men naturally feel, until proof has been given to the cor itrary, 
that so great an endeuts king will really ‘be persevered in and 
succeed, and a consequent wish to see the plan of the future 
university more fully matured and divdeged before contri- 
buting to it. This fecling has, we know, lari xely contributed 
to delay the assistance of England. We hope and believe, 
however, that the present year will remove all doubts on this 
score ; and the name of the rector chosen to found the great 


work will, to most thinking men, be the surest guerantee of 


5 

* The two we allude to are, the endowment of a mathematical scholarsaip at 
Stonyhurst, and the establishment of annual prizes at Ushaw. There may be 
others, however, which we are not aware of. 
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its success. Contributions continue to come steadily in; and 
the committee may, we imagine, reckon with confidence on at 
least a sum of 50,000/. It is, then, to be considered how far 
this is sufficient to meet the necessary expenses. 

lor the erection of each of the Qucen’s Colleges, of Bel- 
fast, Galway, and Cork, a sum of 21,0002. was voted by Par- 
liament. Our commencement need not, however, be on so 
expensive a scale; and we understand that an extensive build- 
ing in Dublin, to serve as a temporary abode for the univer- 
sity, has been secured for a sum of 3500/. A library is always 
a most costly item in the founding of a college ; but the future 
university has already received three valuable donations of 
this kind: one from Mr. James Robert Hope, of Abbotsford ; 
a second from Dr. Flanagan, the parish priest of St. Nicholas 
Without, Dublin, of a library valued at 500/.; and thirdly, 
the valuab le library of the late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Murray.* Moreover, for the purposes of reference, the great 
public aR of Dublin, some of the finest in the kingdom, 
are always at hand; and when once the university Is in exist- 
ence, we may be ere that the generosity of Catholics will not 
be wanting to fill the shelves of its libraries and mus: cums, and 
increase the number of its endowments. But the more impor- 
tant question is, the annual revenue to support the university. 
There is no doubt but that such institutions should ultimately 
be in great measure self-supporting; still, as we have to com- 
pete with institutions which derive their support from the 
state, it is clear that to afford an equally cheap education ours 
too must have a permanent revenue. University College, 
London, has an annual income of about 14,000/., of which 
about 15,5002. is derived from students’ fees, ard 5000. from 
endowments. Each of the Queen’s Colleges receives an anneal 
income from Parliament of 70002. Louvain is supported, be- 
sides the fees paid by students, by an annual collection made 
on Septuagesima Sunday, and by fixed contributions from all 
the clergy of Belgium, at the rate of 20 francs a year from 
vicars-general, canons, deans, and parish priests of the first 
and second chnenes: LO franes from the administrators of suc- 
cursal parishes; and 5 frances from chaplains, curates, and 
other ecclesiastics. The bishops subscribe each 200 francs 
a year. 

* This last is subject to the condition of being free of access to the clergy of 
the archdiocese of Dublin. 

+ ** Nous proposons donc i tous les Catholiques de nos diocéses de prendre 
chacun une ou plusieurs actions annuelles; nous la mettons & un franc par an. 
Nous prions tout le respectable clergé de nos dioceses, sans exception, de donner 


example d°une gencreuse co-opération a une si belle ceuvre ; et sans vouloir 
imposer l’obligation & personne, nous engageons MM. les vicaires généraux, 
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We cannot doubt that the clergy of Ireland will equal in 
generous and regulated zeal that of Belgium. Indeed, they 
have already given good earnest in this respect. ‘There are in 
Ireland twenty -cight archbishops and bishops; and of these, 
nineteen have given as donations a total sum of 1530/., being 
an average of 701. each. Thirteen have promised annual sub- 
scriptions amounting to an aggregate of 150/., being nearly 
120. each. It is to be remarked, that as the university is not 
yet in existence, the number of annual subscriptions as yet 
promised, although considerable, is very far from being a fair 
index of the future, few thinking it necessary to promise an 
annual subscription until the work be in need of annual sup- 
port. We may, however, take the Belgian standard as a guide 
to what may be expected to be the contributions of the clergy 
of Ireland; and following this out, we find that there are in 
Ireland 28 bishops, whose annual subscriptions may be taken 
at 10/. each; 1058 parish priests, who may be expected to 
contribute, on an average, 1/.; 1312 curates, whom we will 
take at 10s.; ; and 400 resular and collegiate clergy, who may 
be taken at the same sum. This gives a total of — 


£ 
Bishops, 28, at 10/. each . ° . . ; . 280 
Parish priests, 1058, at 1/. each ‘ . ° . 1058 
Curates, 1312, at 10s. each ‘ , ; ‘ - 656 


Regular, &c., 400, at 10s. each . ‘ ‘ , - 200 


-— 


Total . « £2194 


And this amount, we are quite sure, is rather under than over 
the mark, as the amounts hitherto promised by members of 
the clergy are greater than those we have estimated them as 
contributing. There will also, no doubt, be an annual sum 
contributed by the Irish laity, whether this be collected on one 
day, as in Belgium, or in small weekly and monthly sums, like 
the collection for the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
The collection in Ireland for this society has varied, during 
the last thirteen years, from 78102. in 1841, its maximum (ex- 
clusive of the Jubilee), to 2574/. in 1849, its minimum ; since 
which time it has rapidly increased. The average for twelve 
years of that period, including as it does all the disastrous 
years of famine, and exclusive of the Jubilee year (which would 
unduly raise the average), has been 5234/. per annum. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that this collection is by 


chanoines, doyens, et curés de premiere et seconde classe, a prendre 20 actions 
annuellement; MM. les desservants des succursales, 10 actions; MM. les 
chapelains, vicaires, et autres ecclésiastiques, 5 actions. Nous-memes nous sou- 
scrivons pour 200 actions par an.”—Circulaire des Lvéques de la Belgique au 
Clergé de leurs dioceses, Fevrier 1834. 
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no means general throughout Ireland, many dioceses contri- 
buting little or nothing. In the year of the Jubilee (1852), 
when the collection may be said to have been in some measure 
eeneral, the amount contributed was 8756/. 

From these data we may conclude, that a general collection 
throughout Ireland, under the active auspices of the bishops 
and clergy, would produce even at first a sum of A000/. ; in- 
deed, our own belief is, that if universally taken up, it would, 
Without inconvenience to any, double that amount. A third 
source of revenue is the annual subscriptions of wealthy indi- 
viduals in Ireland and clsewhere subscribing 5/. a year and 
upwards. ‘This would not, at least at first, produce more than 
about 1000/7. Suppose, then, that we estimate the annual 
subse riptions of the Irish clergy at 20 002., other annual sub- 
scriptions at Lt 000/., and the general collection in Ireland at only 
Z000/., we shi penne i es Wve an annual revenue of 6000/., which we 
might hope to see In a few years coming to the support of the 
nascent institution : and it must be remembered, that in this 
calculation we have spoken of Ireland only, and said nothing 
om ier of the English clergy or laity, who, as they would largely 
)) rticipate n the be nefits, SO als so, We are satis fied, would not 
hat to “ieee their portion of the annual burden, 

Of the sums thus annually raised, we may hope that no 
inconsiderable share will be devoted to the encouragement of 
genius and industry by the endowment of scholarships, which 
oi at once reward merit and bring education within the 
reach of youths of talent, but of straitened means. Each suc- 
ceeding year would, however, we are confident, diminish the 
call on the general fund for this purpose, by the endowment 
. scholarships by charitable individuals; indeed, already one 

erson In America has pro ymised to give funds for the endow- 
ment of one. And so, in like manner, may we trust, that as 
time advances, and the benefits of such an institution are felt, 
the generosity of Catholics generally, and the gratitude of its 
alumni in particular, will widen the bounds and strengthen the 
hands of the university; that museums will be founded and 
filled, libraries augmented, professorships of special sega 
and fellowships endowed, the existing Catholic hospitals and 
schools of medicine enlarged, and new ones founded, until 
lually the full scheme of Catholic education be developed 
‘eland. 
sefore conclu ae we will say one word in answer to a 
uestion that may be asked v— What part in all this will be 
taken by a class of existing institutions numerous and impor- 
tat 2—we mean the Catholic colle ges already scattered over 


the country. It is clear that the university will draw from 
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them the more advanced pupils who now remain there to com- 
plete their education. But it must not be thought that they 
will be weakened by this; rather we consider that they will 
be strengthened, by ‘uate cnergies being concentrated on spe- 
cial classes, ewes may become preparatory sc hools for those 
intending to enter the m Liversity, like the college de la haute 
colline at Louvain, and Eton and Rugby in England; others 
will devote themselves exclusively to those who require a 
commercial education; others will become colleges of special 
studies, like the Engineering College of Putney : nd the Agri- 
cultural College of Cirencester, and that of ‘Esker ; others, 
again, may supply the pressing want of Catholic normal and 
training schools for teachers; and thus every branch of edu- 
cation will 2 gain by being at once separated an id concentrated. 

Years may and will roll by, and generations pass away, ere 
such a consummation as we have nies portrayed be fully 
attained. But years are but moments in the life of a nation; 
and as in the days of old men laid thie foundations of those 


noble cathedrals, which were completed by their descendants 
in the third and fourth gene ration, so we must he content to 
make a commencement, and be gathered to our fathers, trust- 


ing that, though cur eyes shall not see it, our chil dren shall 
enjoy the day ‘when Catholic education in its fulness shall be 
diffused throughout the land and inform the mental life of its 
people, and when the institution now about to be founded, 
thus strengthened and consolidated by time, shall more and 
inore display ty its energy and power, like the oak described by 
the poet: 


Ve 


Altior ac penitus terre defigitur arbos ; 

Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra neque imbres 
Convellunt ; immota manet, multosque nepotes 
Multa virim volvens, durando szcula vincit, 
Tum fortis late ramos et brachia tendens 

Huc illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram. 








NARRATIVES OF THE JESUIT DISCOVERERS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley. By John 
Gilmary Shea. New York, 1502. 
Listory of the Vailey of the Mississippi. By Adolphus M. 
Hart. Cineimnati, 1853. 
Catuotic literature has received a valuable accession by the 


publication of Mr. Shea’s book. The ancient narratives of 
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the Jesuits and Recolleets, which form the bulk of the volume, 
are in the highest degree interesting and valuable; but that 
of the pious father M: arquette Is undoubtedly the gem of the 
collection. ‘That, and the narrative of Father Allouez, were 
prepared for publication at the close of the sevente enth cen- 
tury by Dablon, the superior of their order, from the original 
manuscripts; and those of Membre and Douay were compiled 
by Le Clerq, the warden of the Recollects, and published 
with others in Paris in 1691, under the title of Ltablisse- 
ment de la Foi. Mr. Shea he as added a short memoir of the 
discovery of the Mississippi, succinctly and judiciously taken 
from these original documents, and enriched the work with 
biographical notices, and notes of much ability and research, 
He has completely succeeded in freeing the narrative of Mar- 
quette from the discredit which some of his successors, jealous 
of “ honour which his discoveries brought to the order of 
the Jesuits, endeavoured to fix upon it. The execution of 
the work, which is writter? in a truly Catholic spirit, and the 
industry of research which its author has brought to bear 
upon contemporaneous sources of information, are worthy 
of the highest praise. It is only in the arrangement of his 
valuable materials that we could have wished for a little more 
order and distinctness. 

When we open the map of North America, and look 
upon the great river which rolls its waters through a course 
of nearly three thousand miles, intersecting a continent, and 
receiving perpetual supplies from the mighty tributaries, which 
are themselves navigable for hundreds of miles, east and west, 
we are struck by the vast importance of its geographical posi- 
tion. Its debouchure is in the Gulf of Mexico ; on the east, 
the waters of the Ohio, aided by the resources of science and 
the energy of the American people, open its communications 
with the Atlantic coast; on the north, it is connected with 
those inland seas which present a chain of navigable waters 
from the ninety-second degree of west longitude to the Guif of 
St. Lawrence; on the west, , the head w aters of the Pl: itte, which 
nearly interlock with those of the Colorado, aflord, through 
the channel of the latter river, a communication with the Pa- 
cific at the Gulf of California. It is wonderful to consider 
that, 200 years ago, the existence of this mighty river was a 
matter of maagectare, and that for the tracing of its course we 
are indebted to the devotion of a few humble Catholic priests, 
who entered upon the enterprise with no ambition of glory 
for themselves, and with no other motive than that of winning 
souls to Ged. Nor has their zeal been unrewarded. The 
great artery, with its thousand branching veins, now throbs 
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with the life-blood of civilisation and religion; cities stud its 
banks; agriculture and manufactures leap into existence. But 
the pioneers of the work are still the Catholic missionaries, 
who push forward, planting the cross beyond the limits of 
social progress, and call upon us, with a voice which we dare 
not disregard, to multiply our shepherds whilst we increase 
our flocks, and not to allow the vineyard, won and watered 
by their blood, to be choked with weeds because of the want 
of husbandmen. 

The occupation of Cuba by the Spaniards, and their settle- 
ments on the south-western shores of the Gulf of Mexico, na- 
turally turned the attention of that nation to the exploration 
of its northern coast; and we find accordingly that in the early 
part of the sixteenth century several successive Spanish expe- 
ditions were fitted out for the conquest of Florida. Garay, 
in 1518, appears to have reached the mouth of the Missis- 
sipp1; but of his discoveries little is known. Subsequent 
attempts had a disastrous issue. ‘The adventurers, more sol- 
diers than sailors, and ignorant of the dangers of the coast, 
seem in almost every instance to have lost their vessels by 
shipwreck, and to have perished miserably on those pestilen- 
tial shores. In 1528, Cabeza de Vaca, with four companions, 
the scanty remnant of a proud armament thrown ashore on 
an island off the coast of Mississippi, escaped to the mainland, 
marched westwards, crossed the great river (which he does not 
appear to have recognised), traversed ‘Texas, and reached the 
Gulf of California, after enduring extraordinary hardships and 
four years’ captivity amongst the Indians. His arrival gave 
a fresh impulse to the spirit of enterprise ; and in 1539, 
Father Mark, a Franciscan, with one companion, set out 
from Mexico, and attempted to reach the Mississippi by the 
Colorado. The hostility of the Indian tribes compelled him 
to return, and disappointed his hopes of converting those sa- 
vages, of whose docility and intelligence he had heard so much 
from De Vaca. ‘In the same year the unfortunate Ferdinand 
de Soto left Cuba with an expedition which contrasted 
strongly with that of the humble Franciscan. It was power- 
ful and well appointed, but animated with a piratical rather 
than a missionary spirit. Having landed in Florida, De Soto 
directed his steps towards the north-west, winning his way 
by the sword through the native tribes, burning their villages, 
and ruining their scanty cultivation. At length he reached 
the Mississippi, at a point below the junction of the Arkansas. 
Here he died, in the spring of 1542, leaving the conduct of 
the expedition to Muscoso, who, after a vain attempt to reach 
Mexico by land, built seven brigantines, and descended the 
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river to its mouth. The survivors proceeded to Mexico, 
where they were met by the indefatigable Father Mark, who 
had just returned from a second unsuccessful expedition, and 
who had been wandering amongst the upper waters of the 
Arkansas whilst De Soto was encamped at its mouth. If we 
except an expedition which landed on the east coast of Flo- 
rida in 1557, under ‘Tristan de Luna, and penetrated to the 
shores of the Mississippi, no further attempt was made to 
explore the course of that river. The Spaniards, disappointed 
in their expectations of finding the precious metals upon its 
banks, and ignorant of its direction and extent, did not appre- 
clate its importance, and seem to have forgotten it; although 
it is probable that traders from the Havanna, Vera Cruz, or 
Tampico, may have occasionally entered its mouth and carried 
on a desultory commerce with the Indians, who brought down 
their peltries in bark canoes; for when, in 1675, Marquette 
sailed down the stream as far as the Arkansas, he there met 
with Indian tribes who evidently had occasional intercourse 
with [uropeans, and exhibited to him articles of Huropean 
manufacture. The Spanish name of the Mississippi, * Rio del 
Espiritu Santo,” like that of the “ Conception,” bestowed upon 
it by the pious Father Marquette to attest his special devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, seems to have foreshadowed the religi- 
ous importance of its discovery; but it is not probable that 
this idea ever struck the minds of the Spaniai rds who named 
the river: the lust of gold and of power had been, for the 
most part, the motives from which their expeditions originated ; 

profligacy, cruclty, and rapacity charact: ‘vised their peogress 
they did not deserve to succeed; they advancec dy indeed, to the 

threshold, but were not permitted to enter in. It wi as ree 
served for the noble-hearted Jesuit fathers to lay open the 
heart of that great continent to the blessings of civilisation, 
and to call into existence a rich and untrodden field for the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. 

The earliest missions in Canada were those of the Recol- 
lects; but their progress, and that of the Jesuits who soon 
came to their aid, was interrupted by the war between the 
French and English in 1629. In 1682 the missions were 
restored by the Jesuits alone. 


‘ They now became the first discoverers of the greater part of 
the interior of this continent. ‘They were the first Europeans who 
formed a settlement on the coast of Maine, and among the first to 
reach it from the St. Lawrence. They it was who thoroughly explored 
the Saguenay, discovered Lake St. John, and led the way overland 
from Quebec to Hudson’s Bay. Itis to one of them that we owe the 
discovery of the rich and inexhaustible springs of Onondaga. Within 
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ten years of their second arrival, they had completed the examination of 
the country from Lake Superior to the gulf, and founded several vil- 
lages of Christian neophytes on the borders of the upper lakes. While 
the intercourse of the Dutch was yet confined to the Indians in the 
vicinity of Fort Orange, and five years before Elliott of New Eng- 
land had addressed a single word to the Indians within six miles of 
Boston harbour, the French missionaries planted the cross at Sault 
Ste. Marie, whence they looked down on the Sioux country and the 
vallcy of the Mississippi. The vast unknown West now opened its 
prairies before them.””* 


From their missionary settlements on Lake Superior, on 
the Saguenay, and on Lake Michigan, they received from 
friendly Indians glowing accounts of the “ great river called 
Messipi.” Nicolet, in 1639, had explored the waters of Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay. ‘At the latter place he had entered 
into a treaty with the Indians, and so smoothed the way for 
the important Jesuit mission of St. Francis Xavier. He had 
then ascended the Fox river, which falls into Green Bay, and 
crossing the portage, arrived upon the Wisconsin, learning 
from the natives that by it he might reach the Mississippi. 

Thirty years afterwards, the intrepid Father Allouez, after 
preaching for a winter to the tribes in the vicinity of Green 
Bay, treading in the footsteps of Nicolet, found himself on 
the Wisconsin. “ It was,” he says, ‘a beautiful river run- 
ning south-west, without any rapid. It leads to the great 
river named Messi-sipi, which is only six days’ sail from here.’ 
The existence of a vast body of w ater, having its sources near 
the western borders of Lake Superior, and flowing ¢ south, was 
now placed beyond doubt, though its identity with the Es- 
piritu Santo of the Spanish discoverers was not even sus- 
pected. By some it was conjectured that it made its way 
through Virginia into the Atlantic, whilst others supposed 
that it took a westerly direction and fell into the Pacific. 
Three distinguished missionary travellers, writing about the 
same period, express themselves doubtfully as to its course. 
Father Allouez says, ‘ It empties, as far as I can conjecture, 
into the sea by Virginia.” Father Marquette says, in an 
early letter in which ‘he speaks of his intended voyage, ‘ ‘This 
discovery (of the course of the Mississippi) will give us a com- 
plete knowledge of the southern or western sea.” Father 
Dablon, superior of the Canada missions, writes thus, so late 
as 1671: “ It seems to encircle all our lakes, rising in the 
north and running to the south, till it empties in a sea which 
we take to be the Red Sea (Gulf of California), or that of 
Florida.” 


* O'Callaghan, Jesuit Relations. 
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When we recollect the wild spirit of adventure which had 
characterised the preceding century, and which had given 
birth to such important results, a spirit which animated com- 
munities as well as individuals, it seems strange that the pro- 
spect of national advantage or of personal gain should not 
have extended the narrow limits which had bounded dis- 
coveries in this direction from 1652 to 1672, This inactivity 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, who having made at the outset strides of unex- 
ampled boldness, had suffered severely from the hostility of 
some of the Indian tribes, and required time to consolidate 
their settlements, and to enter into friendly relations with the 
natives before attempting a further advance. Their object 
was the extension of the Christian faith; and experience had 
proved that expeditions not undertaken in an apostolic spirit 
tended to exasperate the Indians by their rapacity, and to in- 
dispose them to a faith which appeared to bear fruits so dif- 
ferent from the principles it professed. At length, their 

earlier missions being firmly established, they felt that the 
time had arrived for carrying the cross to those more south- 
erly regions of which they had heard so much; and thinking 
it prudent to obtain the countenance of the state for their 
exertions, they urged the French government to send an ex- 
pedition to explore the course of the Mississippi. Their in- 
stances were promptly acceded to; and, in 1672, the Count 
de Frontignac, governor of Canada, committed this important 
charge to Jolliet and Marquette. The Sieur Jollict had been 
educated at the Jesuit college at Quebec, and had thus con- 
tracted those habits of affectionate intimacy with the fathers, 
which, united to the experience of Indian customs which he 
had attained by his wanderings as a trader in furs, probably 
induced them to ig“ him to Frontignae. With him 
was associated Father James Marquette, of the Socicty of 
Jesus, who had lohaawed for nine years amongst the Ottawas 
and Hurons, and who gladly embraced this ‘opportunity of 
obtaining the fulfilment of his daily prayer, that he might 
‘end his days in these toilsome missions, and die amid the 
woods like his beloved St. Francis Xavier, in utter want of 
every thing.” 

An interesting letter written by Marquette to his supe- 
rior, dated 1672, has fortunately been preserved. It details 
the state and progress of the mission which he had founded at 
the northern extremity of Michigan, amongst the remnants of 
a Huron tribe, whom he had accompanied i in their flight be- 
fore the Sioux warriors : 


** They have come regularly to prayers (he says), and have lis- 
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tened more readily to the instructions I have given them, consenting 
to what I required to prevent their disorders and abominable cus- 
toms. God alone can fix these fickle minds, and place and keep 


them in His grace, and touch their hearts while we stammer at their 
9 
ears. 


From some expressions we obtain a glimpse of the prudent 


and laborious probation required from the converts before 
their final reception : 


* ‘They now wish to be Christians ; they bring their children to 
the chapel to be baptised, and come regularly to prayers. . . . 
Severe as the winter is, it does not prevent the Indians from coming 
to the chapel. Some come twice a day, be the wind or coid what it 
may. Last fall I began to instruct some to make general confessions 
of their whole life, and to prepare others who had never confessed 
since their baptism. I would not have supposed that Indians could 
have given so exact an account of all that had happened in the course 
of their life; but it was seriously done, as some took two weeks to 
examine themselves. Since then I have perceived a marked change, 


so that they will not go even to ordinary feasts without asking my 
permission.” 


The concluding paragraph of his letter exemplifies the humi- 
lity and devotion of the writer: 


“ This, reverend father, is all I give about this mission, where 
minds are now more mild, tractable, and better disposed to receive 
instructions than in any other part. I am ready, however, to leave 
it in the hands of another missionary, to go, on your order, to seek 
new nations toward the south sea who are still unknown to us, and 
to teach them of our great God, whom they have hitherto un- 
known.” 


To be permitted to preach a mission amongst the mild 
and docile Illinois, had long been a cherished object with 
F. Marquette. During his earlier residence amongst the 
Hurons at Lapointe, before the ferocious Sioux had driven 
them to the frozen shores of the Mackinaw, he had received 
many visits from wandering parties of the Illinois, and saw 
clearly the rich harvest to be expected from their peaceable 
habits and gentle disposition. Writing to I’ather Dablon 
from Lapointe in 1760, he says: 


‘¢ No one must hope to escape crosses in our missions ; and the 
‘best means to live happy is not to fear them, but, in the enjoyment 
of little crosses, hope for others still greater. The Illinois desire us, 
like Indians, to share their miseries, and suffer all that can be ima- 
gined in barbarism. They are lost sheep, to be sought amid woods 
and thorns, especially when they call so piteously to be rescued froma 
the jaws of the wolf. Such, really, can [ call their entreaties to me 
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this winter. They have actually gone this spring to notify the old 
men to come for me in the fall.” 

The time had now arrived when his pious desires were 
to be fulfilled. In the winter of 1672, or early in the follow- 
ing spring, Jolliet arrived at Mackinaw to join Marquette, 
bearing official instructions to ‘‘ discover the south sea by 
the Maskoutens’ country, and the great river Mississippi, 
which is believed to empty in the Californian sea.” Mr. 
Hart, whose crude relation of this expedition is, like every 
other part of his work, full of inaccuracies, states that Jolliet 
and Marquette started together from Liucbee | in 1675; but 
such is not the ease. Jolliet found the missionary father em- 
ployed in the duties of his Huron mission; as we learn from 
his original narrative, that it was on the ‘day of the Inma- 
culate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, whom I had always 
invoked, since I have been in this Ottawa country, to obtain of 
God the grace to be able to visit the nations on the river 
Mississippi, that M. Jollict arrived with orders to make this 
discovery with me.” On the 17th of May, 1675, Marquette 
and Jolliet, with five men, set out from Mackinaw in two 
bark canoes, with a little Indian corn and some dried meat. 
They rowed from morning till mght, “ making their paddles 
play merrily over a part of Lake Huron, and that of the Ili- 
nois (Mi chigan), into the Bay of the Fetid (Green Bay) ;” 
having placed their enterprise under the protection of the 
Blesse d Virgin, and promised to give the name of “ Concep- 
tion” to the ereat river they sought, and to the first mission 
they should establish among the gentle Nlinois,—a promise 
which they religiously ‘eneane os Great, indeed, was the faith 
of those who exposed themselves with so slender an equipment 
to the dangers detailed to them oh their Indian allies. They in- 
formed them that “they would meet with nations that never 
spare strangers, but tomahawk them without any provocation; 
that the war which had broken out among various nations on 
their route exposed them to another evident danger, that of 
being killed by the war-parties which are constantly in the 
field ; - that the Great River is very dangerous, unless the diffi- 
cult parts are known; that it was full of frightful monsters, 
who swallowed up men and canoes together; that there is 
even a demon there, who can be heard from afar, who stops 
the passage and engulfs all who dare approach; lastly, that 
the heat is so excessive in these countries, that it would infal- 
libly cause their death.” But such terrors could not deter 
men who had devoted themselves to the service of their 
Creator. Marquette told the Indians that the salvation of 
souls was concerned, in comparison to which his life was of no 
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account. Ile prayed with them awhile, and, after giving them 
some instruction, pursued his course with jo oy. After visiting 
the Jesuit mission at Green Bay, where they found the bap- 
tised converts to exceed two thousand, the travellers ascended 
the Fox river for about two hundred and sixty miles, and 
reached the country of the Maskoutens. What a thrill of 
joy must have passed through their hearts when they beheld 
in the centre of their village. a stately cross, encompassed with 
simple offerings of oratitude to God “ for having had pity on 
them during ‘the winter, giving them plenty of game when 
they were in the greatest dread of famine!” Allouez and 
Dablon had been here three years before; and though their 
visit had been short, preaching, as it were, as they travelled 
on, the lessons of Christianity had sunk deep into the hearts 
of their hearers. Had any thing been wanting to excite Father 
Marquette’s zeal, and to nerve him against all dangers by 
exhibiting to him the glorious fruits “of perseverance, this 
spectacle would have been sufficient. To this people the mis- 
sionaries now announced the objects of their journey. ‘ No 
sooner had we arrived,” says the good father, ‘‘ than M. Jol- 
liet and I assembled the sachems; he told them that he was 
sent by our governor to discover new countries, and I, by the 
Almighty, ty illumine them with the light of the gospel.” In 
these few words we can trace one cause of the success of the 
French missions. ‘They used no language of assumption or 
intimidation. They did not excite fear or “jealousy by descant- 
ing on the power or wealth of their own nation. ‘They aroused 
no suspicion of interested motives, for such, in truth, did not 
eXist 3 “but ~ 'y fearlessly claime a the respect which even the 
savage accords to those who come in peace, who bring a mes- 
sage “of mer cy, and who, in humility and devotion, go forth at 
the command of Him who is the God of the Indian as well as 
of the European. ‘The travellers now crossed the portage 
which intervenes between the waters of the ox and of the Wis- 
consin, which they knew would conduct them into the Mis- 
sissippi. They had reached the limits of former discoveries ; 
and, before they launched their canoes in unexplored waters, 
they renewed their devotions, and instituted a service for daily 
use, in which they entreated the special prayers of the Blessed 
Virgin for their protection. ‘Their progress down the Wis- 
consin is beautifully described; and * on the 17th of June,” 
writes Father Marquette, “ we safely entered the Mississippi, 
with a joy that I cannot express.’ 
We wish that our limits would permit us to extract the 
picturesque and accurate description of this river given us by 
the accomplished Jesuit. His whole narrative is character- 


———— 
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istic not only of the devout Christian, but of the close and 
scientific observer. ‘The different trees and plants, with their 
uses and medicinal properties; the wild animals; the birds, 
with their gorgeous plumage ; the geological phenomena,—are 
all minutely described in language which, though vivid, is 
never exaggerated; whilst, in his “general descriptions of the 
wonderful scenes which at every turn of the river expanded 
themselves to his eye, varying from the severer beauty of the 
north to the rank luxuriance of the south, from the cold 
ereen pines to the waving prairies, and again to the gigantic 
alluvial sedges and tangled cane-brakes of Arkansas, he writes 
like a poet and an artist. He investigates the extraordinary 
tides of Michigan, and explains them by a theory the truth of 
which, atter much discussion, has been confirmed by modern 
science. His geographical conjectures are of remarkable sa- 
gacity, and his delineations of national character and customs 
are truthful and profound. No one can rise from the perusal 
of his work without feeling that its author was a great as well 
as a good man. 

For eight days they threaded a wilderness teeming with 
life, but bearing no trace of man. All day they toiled at the 
pi addle ; they landed in the evening and lit a fire on the 
bank, at which they prepared their slender neal; then pushed 
out into the stream, where they anchored, and slept in their 
canoes. At lei 1th they reached an Indian village belonging 
to the Illinois, the same people who had visited KF. Marquette 
at his early mission on the shores of Lake Superior. As they 
approached, an aged man stood forth. He had longed for the 
coming of the Christians. His greeting was affectionate, and 
tull of that poetry which marks the language of the Indian; 
at the same time it bore evident traces of that sun or fire 
worship which is a link between the Asiatic and American 
tribes. 


“This man was standing perfectly naked, with his hands stretched 
out and raised toward the sun, as if he wished to screen himself 
from its rays, which nevertheless passed through his fingers to his 
face. When we came near him he paid us this compliment : : ‘How 
beautiful is the sun, O Frenchman, when thou comest to visit us! 
All our town awaits thee; and thou shalt enter all our cabins in 
peace.’ He then took us into his, where there was a crowd of 
people, who devoured us with their eyes, but kept a profound 
silence. We heard, however, these words occasionally addressed to 
us: § Well done, brothers, to visit us!’ ” 


When the missionaries entered the village, which consisted of 
full three hundred cabins, they announced their message— 
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peace and salvation. ‘The sachem rose, and thanked them for 
their visit. 

** Never (said he) has the earth been so beautiful, nor the sun so 
bright, as to-day; never has our river been so calm or so free from 
rocks, which your canoes have removed as they passed; never has 
our tobacco had so fine a flavour, nor our corn appeared so beautiful 
as we behold it to-day. Here is my son, that I give thee, that thou 
mayest know my heart. I pray thee to take pity on me and all m 
nation. ‘Thou knowest the Great Spirit who has made us all; thou 
speakest to Him and hearest His word: ask him to give me life and 
health, and come and dwell with us, that we may know Him.” 

He then gave them a little slave and the mysterious calu- 
met of peace, which, by the reverence it commanded from the 
different tribes whom they afterwards encountered, saved 
them from imminent peril. It is curious to observe that the 
practice of slavery, and even of trading in slaves, prevailed 
amongst the Indians of the West. The little slave was the 
most valuable gift which this chief could offer; mild, however, 
must have been that form of slavery under which the master 
called the slave his son. In Father Membré’s account of a 
still more southern tribe (p. 171), he tells us that the domestic 
attendants of the chief and of all his family were slaves; and 
F’. Marquette says of the Illinois, ‘ They go to distant nations 
in the south and west to carry off slaves, whom they make an 
article of trade, selling them at a high price to other nations 
for goods.” 

Ardently as the good father longed to establish his cherished 
mission amongst the Illinois, whom he had so long known and 
Joved, and in whom he remarked an “air of humanity” supe- 
rior to the other savage tribes, he had a duty to perform which 
would not allow him to pause. On his return, however, he 
again met this wandering people, and on his second expedition 
revisited them and confirmed their faith. He was succeeded by 
Father Allouez, under whose care the good work prospered. 
At a subsequent period Father Gravier undertook the charge, 
and after him Father Marest, a letter from whose pen is still 
extant, giving a minute account of these docile converts. 
This letter, which was written about thirty-nine years after 
Marquette’s visit, gives so interesting an account of the rich 
harvest which ultimately rewarded his toil, and details so mi- 
nutely the method practised in the Jesuit missions, that we 
shall transcribe a portion of it. It will be read with interest 
by those who look back with gratitude to past exertions; and 
with double interest by those who feel, as we do, that the 
most glories days of missionary enterprise are yet to come, 
and that the daily influx of European emigrants into the valley 
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of the Mississippi calls even more loudly to Catholic devotion, 
and expands a still nobler field to the missionary, than when 
the woods and prairies of the native tribes were first trodden 
= the fathers of the Society of Jesus. 


‘The I[llinois (says F. Marest, in 1712, after describing the 
superstitions of the Maskoutens) are very different from those 
Indians, and also from what they formerly were themselves. Chris- 
tianity has softened their savage customs, and their manners are 
now marked by a swectness and purity which have induced some of 
the French to take their daughters in marriage. We find in them, 
moreover, a docility and ardour for the practice of Christian virtues, 
The following is the order we observe each day in our mission. 
Early in the morning we assemble the catechumens at the church, 
where they have prayers, they receive instructions, and chant some 
canticles. When they have “retired, Mass is said, at which all the 
Christians assist, the men placed on one side, and the women on the 
other; then they have prayers, which are followed by giving them a 
homily, after which each one goes to his labour. We then spend 
our time in visiting the sick, to give them the necessary remedies, to 
instruct them, and to console those who are labouring under any 
affliction. Afternoon the catechising is held, at which all are pre- 
sent, Christians and catechumens, men and ethers, young and old; 
and where each, without distinction of rank or age, answers the 
questions put by the missionary. As these pe sais h: ave no books, 
and are naturally indolent, they would shortly forget the principles 
of religion if the reme: mesene of them was not rec: led by these 
almost continual instructions. Our visits to their wi iewams occupy 
the rest of the day. Inthe evening all assemble again at the church, 
to listen to the instructions that are given, to say prayers, and to 
sing some hymns. On Sundays and festivals we add to the ordinary 
exercises instructions, which are given after the vespers. The zeal 
with which these good neophytes repair to the church at all such 
hours is admirable ; they break off from their labours, and run from 
a great distance, to be there at the appointed time. ‘They gener: lly 
end the d: iy by private mectings, which they hold at their own resi- 
dences, the men separately from the women; and there they recite 
the rosary in alternate choirs, and chant the hymns, until the night 
is far advanced. These hymns are their best imstructions, which 
they retain the more easily, since the words are set to airs with 
which they are eeiiiek and which please them. They often 
approach the sacraments; and the custom among them is to confess 
and communicate once a fortnight. We have been obliged to ap- 
point particular days on which they shall confess, or they would not 
leave us leisure to discharge our other duties. pein are Fridays 
and Saturdays of each wee ks and on these days we are overwhelmed 
with a crowd of penitents. ‘The care which we take of the sick 
gains us their confidence; and it is particularly at such times that 
we reap the fruits of our labours. Their docility is then perfect; 
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and we have generally the consolation of seeing them die in great 
peace, and with the firm hope of being shortly united to God in 
heaven.” 

Such was the life of an assemblage of poor Indians, some 

of whom were Christians, and others had not yet been thought 
worthy of being received. Let us compare this daily life with 
that of our own Christian communities ; of our manufacturing 
towns; above all, of our settlers in the American forest, 
amongst the very footsteps of those pious neophytes ; of our 
gang's ‘of labourers on the railroads and canals in that hemisphere. 
Let us ask oursely es, Whose agency effected this change ? who 
wen and bound fast those savage hearts to God? who esta- 
blished this holy rule? who were those who relieved the sick 
in body, and cheered the faint in soul? ‘There can be but 
one reply; the faithful, the true-hearted missionaries of the 
cross,—the priests of the Church of God. ‘The same spirit of 
self-sacrifice still dwells within the Church, and the same holy 
influence is still requirea to instruct and cheer our Western 
emigrants; every nerve and sinew of the Catholic body must 
be strained to supply those spiritual ministrations which alone 
can sustain their faith. Hordes of untutored Indians still, 
indeed, occupy their native plains and mountain homes, and 
must not be neglected; but, dear as they are to us, our own 
baptised and outcast brethren are dearer still. The ter mpta- 
tions of a life of getting and gaining and slaving are more 
dangerous to morality than the wild license of the s Savage 3 
infidelity is worse than Paganism. 

After a few days passed in the lodges of the friendly 
Illincis, the travellers resumed their course. The river was 
still and beautifully clear, and they floated down its noiseless 
current with little more assistance from the paddle than was 
necessary to keep the canoe’s direction, when they heard, just 
before them, the thunder of violently agitated waters. They 
had now reached the junction of the impetuous Missouri. 
** T have seen nothing more frightful,” says Father Marquette ; 
“a mass of large trees, entire, with branches, real floating 
islands, came rushing from the mouth of the river Pekitanoui 
(Missouri) so impetuously, that we could not, without great 
danger, expose ourselves to pass across. The agitation was so 
great that the water was all muddy, and could not get clear.” 
The active and sagacious mind of the Jesuit immediately per- 
ceived the importance of exploring the course of this river, 
which the Indians described as running through a thickly- 
peopled country, and communicating by a short portage with 
the upper waters of another river ‘(the Colorado) which fell 
into the Pacific. He says, “I do not despair of one day 
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making the discovery, if God does me this favour and grants 
me health, i in order to be able to publish the gospel to all the 
nations of this new world, who have so long been plunged in 
heathen darkness.” How great would have been his wonder, 
if he had been told that this river, after receiving in its bosom 
tributary streams which spread from either side like the fibres 
of a skeleton leaf united to the central chord, nearly ap- 
proached the sources of the Columbia, and attained a latitude 
far north of the point where that river falls into the Pacific, 
a point more than a thousand miles north of the debouchure 
of the Colorado! 

Having passed the Ohio, the voyagers at last reached the 
mouth of the Arkansas, having narrow ‘ly escaped death at an 
Indian village. Here all was changed. They had attained a 
climate where snow was never seen, and winter known only 
by the rain. ‘The Indians here were of Mexican origin, and 
spoke an unknown dialect. ‘Their disposition was fierce and 
treacherous; and their chief could hardly dissuade them from 
their design cf murdering and plundering the missionary party. 
An inter preter was with difficulty procured, who knew some- 
thing of the Illinois language. Through him the Indians in- 
formed Marquette and Jolliet of the course of the great river 
to its mouth, which was now but a few days’ journey off; and 
stated that a little farther on they would meet with warlike 
tribes who treated with Europeans; and that their war-parties, 
well supplied with fire-arms, covered the river and put to 
death without mercy all who descended to share their lucrative 
commerce. ‘lhe missionaries knew that even if they should 
escape the Indians, they would fall into the hands of the 
Spaniards of Florida or Mexico, from whose jealousy they had 
even more to fear than from the ferocity of their Indian allies. 
The course of the Mississippi was now explored from the 
Wisconsin to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico. They had 
reached the spot where De Soto had robbed and burned and 
died, and where Muscoso launched his brigantines. Behind 
them were natives who longed to hear holy truths from their 
lips; before them were tribes contaminated by Spanish inter- 
course, crucl, rapacious, treacherous, and drunken. If they 
should perish, no tidings of their discoveries would ever reach 
Canada, and the gentle [llinois would look in vain for the 
promised shepherd. ‘They determined to return; and, having 
Jaboured incessantly to stem the current, discovered a new and 
shorter route by the river Illinois, and reached the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan, from whence they proceeded to 
the settlement at Green Bay. Here they arrived with grate- 
ful hearts at the end of September, having travelled through 
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unknown regions 2767 miles. At the end of this dreary and 
perilous voyage, the following is Marquette’s beautiful and 
most touching reflection: Had all this voyage caused but the 
salvation of a single soul, 1 should deem all my fatigue well 
repaid: and this I have reason to think; for when I was 
returning, I passed by the Indians of Peoria. I was three 

days announcing the faith in all their cabins; after which, as 
we were embarking, they brought me on the water’s edge a 
dying child, which I baptised a little before it expired, by an 
admirable providence for the salvation of that innocent soul.” 

Jolliet returned by the lakes to render an account of the 
expedition to the government, but was overset in a rapid, and 
lost his papers and map.* Marquette passed a year amongst 
the Jesuit fathers at Green Bay, prostrated by disease; but, 
having somewhat recovered, set out again to complete the es- 
tablishment of the Illinois mission, so dear to his heart. On 
his way he was again seized with dysentery, and obliged to 
winter on the Chicago, which connects Lake Michigan with 
the Illinois river. He felt that his illness was mortal, and 
only prayed to be allowed once more to visit the children of 
his adoption. His prayer was heard. A gleam of returning 
streneth enabled him, in April 1675, to reach the Indian vil- 
lage. He preached to the assembled multitude, and twice 
celebrated the holy mysteries ; and “‘ by these two sacrifices," 
says Father Dablon, “ the first ever offered there to God, he 
took possession of that land in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
gave this mission the name of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin.” 

Wishing to reach his old mission at Mackinaw before his 
death, Marquette embarked again upon Lake Michigan, and 
coasted its eastern shores. He had commenced a letter con- 
taining a journal of his proceedings, and addressed to his su- 
perior, Father Dablon. No entries are made subsequent to 

the day when he celebrated Mass amongst the Illinois, as if 
he considered that his mission was then accomplished, and his 
mortal career at an end. ‘That distinguished ecclesiastic has 
left us a narrative of the last moments of the missionary, so 
deeply pathetic, and so illustrative of his gentle piety and 
resignation—exhibiting, moreover, so beautifully that abund- 
ant grace with which it had pleased the Almighty to fill his 
heart as a reward for his dev otion,—that, if we did not tran- 

* Mr. Hart, with his usual want of accuracy, asserts that the discoverers were 
left unrewarded. Such was not the case; Jolliet received a grant of the island of 
Anticosti, and was at a later period employed by the government. What reward 
could the state bestow upon the missionary? The only reward which was suitable 


to his aspirations, he prayed earnestly for and he received —grace to devote his 
life for the salvation of his fellow-men. 
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scribe it, we should leave incomplete the portrait which, whilst 
we traced his progress step by step, we have attempted to lay 
before our readers. On the eve of his death he had told 
them, ‘*all radiant with joy,” that he was to die on the mor- 
row. During the whole day he conversed with them about 
the manner of his burial, so calmly and collectedly, that you 
would have thought he spoke of the death and burial of’an- 
other, and not of his own. 


“Thus did he speak with them as they sailed along the lake, 
till, perceiving the mouth of a river, with an eminence on the bank 
which he thought suited for his burial, he told them that it was the 
place of his last repose, They wished, however, to pass on, as the 
weather permitted it, and the day was not far advanced; but God 
raised « contrary wind, which oblige d them to return and enter the 
river pointed out by Father Marquette. They then carried him 
ashore, kindled a little fire, and raised for him a wretched bark cabin, 
where they laid him as little uncomfortably as they could; but they 
were so overcome by sadness, that, as they afterwards said, they did 
not know what they were doing. The father, being thus str etched 
upon the shore, like St. Francis Xavi ier, as he had alw ays so ardently 
desired, and left alone amid these forests—for his companions were 
engaged in unloading,—he had leisure to repeat all the acts in which 
he had employed himself during the preceding days. When his dear 
companions afterwards came up, all dejected, he consoled them, and 
gave them hopes that God would take care of them after his death in 
those new and unknown countries ; he gave them his last instructions, 
thanked them for all the charity they had me n him during the 
voyage, begged their pardon for the trouble he had given them, and 
directed them also to ask pardon in his name “of all our fathers and 
brothers in the Ottawa country, and then disposed them to receive the 
sacrament of penance, which he administered to them for the last 
time; he also gave them a paper upon which he had written all his 
faults since his last confession, to be given to his superior, to oblige 
him to pray more earnestly for him. In fine, he promised not to 
forget them in heaven; and as he was very kind-hearted, and knew 
them to be worn out with the toil of the preceding days, he bade 
them go and take a lite rest, assuring them that his hour was not 
yet so near, but that he would wake them when it was time, as in 
fact he did two or three hours after, calling them when about to 
enter his agony. When they came near he embraced them for the 
last time, while they melted in tears at his feet; he then asked for 
the holy water and his reliquary, and taking off his crucifix which he 
wore around his neck, he pli iced it in the hands of one, asking him 
to hold it constantly opposite to him, raised before his eyes ; “then, 
feeling that he had but a little time to live, he made a last effort, 
cl; isped his hands, and with his eyes fixed sweetly on his crucifix, he 
pronounced aloud his profession of faith, and thanked the Divine 
Majesty for the immense grace He did him in allowing him to die in 
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the Society of Jesus ; to die init as a missionary of Jesus Christ; and 
above all, to die in it, as he had always asked, i in a wretched cabin, 
amid the forests, destitute of all human aid. On this he became 
silent, conversing inwardly with God ; yet from time to time words 
escaped him, ‘ sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus, or * Mater Dei, 
memento mei, which were the last words he uttered before entering 
on his agony, which was very calm and gentle. He had prayed his 
companions to remind him, when they saw him about to expire, to 
pronounce frequently the names of Jesus and Mary. When he could 
not do it himself, they did tt for him; and when they thought him 
about to pass, one cried aloud ‘Jesus! Maria!’ which he several times 
repeated distinctly ; and then, as if at those sacred names something 
had appeared to om he suddenly raised his eyes above his crucifix, 
fixing them apparently on some ‘object which he seemed to regard 
with pleasure ; and thus, with a countenance all radiant with smiles, 
he expired without a struggle, as gently as if he had sunk into a 
quiet sleep.” 


Ilis bones were no allowed to remain in the solitude of 
the forest. <A tribe of grateful Indians, who had attended his 
preaching at Lapointe, conveyed his remains in mournful pro- 
cession to his missionary settlement of St. Ignatius, and depo- 
sited them amongst those he had taught and loved. 

We have devoted so much of our space to the proceedings 
of Marquette, that we have left ourselves but little for the 
other relations contained in Mr. Shea’s volume. ‘Though in- 
ferior in interest to those which we have detailed, they are 
full of anecdote and adventure. After the death oi Mare juette, 
the charge of the Illinois mission was confided to the eauin 
Allouez, who has left an interesting account of his residence 
amongst them. The discoveries on the Mississippi had been 
communicated to the superior of his order by IF. Marquette, 
who transmitted to him a copy of his map and journal before 
he set out on his second voyage; and Jolliet, on his arrival at 
Quebec, had given a history of his journey to the I’rench go- 
vernment, as we learn by the official dispatches of the Count 
de Frontignaec. Still, no attempt was made to complete the 
discoveries until 1677, when Robert Cavelier de la Salle, 
who had met Jolliet on his return to Quebec, and whose am- 
bition, or rather avidity, had been fired by his relation of his 
adventures, repaired to France, and obtained patents of con- 
siderable trading monopolies in the West, in consideration of 
his prosecuting the exploration of those countries. The ex- 
pedition which he conducted was very different from that of 
Marquette. A man of genius and of ‘resolution, but as eager 
for gold as for fame, he undertook the task principally in 
order to establish a lucrative commerce. His force was large 
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and well-armed; and we can gather from the memoirs of his 
devoted friends, that his acts were not characterised by justice 
or prudence. ‘The dispatches of De la Barre attribute to his 
injudicious conduct the fatal war between the French and the 
five nations. La Salle returned from France in 1678, and 
spent that year and the following in building a storehouse for 
merchandise on the Niagara river, and constructing a vessel to 
navigate Lake Erie, which was afterwards lost with a rich 
cargo. Having attempted a trading settlement at the mouth 
of the St. Joseph, on the eastern shores of Lake Michigan, he 
conducted his expedition to the lilinois country in 1679, ac- 
companied by the Franciscan Fathers Gabriel de la Ribourde, 
Hennessin, and Membré. He here built a fort, which he 
named Fort Creveeceur, where he left his party, finding it 
necessary to return to Canada for further supplies. He di- 
rected Hennessin, who appears to have obeyed his orders with 
reluctance (though he would fain represent himself as a joint 
commander), to explore the course of the Illinois river to its 
junction with the Mississippi. Hennessin has left us a narra- 
tive of his wanderings; but we regret to state that the veracity 
of this ecclesiastic, who, on his return to Holland, renounced 
the gown and became the dependant of William III., cannot 
be relied on. His journal is full of inaccuracies, and, indeed, 
of wilful misstatements; his dates are contradictory, and his 
whole account so confused, that it is impossible sometimes to 
ascertain the direction of his course. His character was essen- 
tially worldly, and his object appears to have been to arrogate 
to himself the honour of his predecessor’s discoveries. Still, 
though his main facts are not to be trusted, his narrative 
contains many details which are interesting and bear internal 
evidence of truth. He has left us, not a romance founded 
upon facts, but a series of facts resting upon fiction. Ile was 
taken prisoner by a wandering party of Sioux, and carried by 
them to their remote village westwards of Lake Superior, 
having ascended the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. 
He tells us that he had covered with a blanket, in compliance 
with Indian custom, the tomb of a Sioux warrior. Several 
months afterwards, during his captivity, a chief brought him 
some food, and a buffalo robe trimmed with porcupine-quills, 
which he placed on his head, saying, ‘ He whose body thou 
didst cover, covers thine; he has borne tidings of thee to the 
land of souls. Brave was ‘thy act in his regard ; ; all the nation 
praises thee for it.’ 
The history of La Salle’s settlement at Fort Crevecoeur is 
admirably told by Father Membré. Forsaken by their Ilh- 
nois allies, who fled before the Iroquois, and weakened by 
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desertions of their own body, the two missionaries, with the 
few remaining French, set out for Green Bay, which they 
reached living skeletons, having endured fearful hardships. 
Father Gabriel perished by the hands of the savages, as he 
walked in a little grove reading his breviary. Non erat qui 
sepeliret. ‘The rest wandered for many days amongst the 
woods, living on roots and acorns, and walking barefooted 
over snow and ice, until they made shoes for themselves out 
of Father Gabriel’s cloak. ‘They were kindly received by the 
Jesuits of St. Francis Xavier. 

La Salle himself, who had returned to Crevecceur soon 
after the dispersion of his party, having remained some time 
amongst the native tribes, and endeavoured to heal their dis- 
sensions, again returned to Canada, and there reorganised his 
expedition. He was now a ruined man. Cold, haughty, and 
distrustful, but of indomitable will, he staked all upon this 
his last venture. With a mixed party of forty-one, of whom 
twenty-three were French, and the remainder warlike Indians, 
he descended the Mississippi to its mouth, of which he care- 
fully took the latitude. Father Membré, who accompanied 
him, has left a full and most interesting account of this expe- 
dition, for the publication of which we are now indebted to 
Mr. Shea. ‘The hostility of the tribes below the Arkansas 
fully bore out Marquette’s account of them, and justified him 
in having returned. La Salle, with his numerous and well- 
armed party, was obliged to fight his way; but his mode of 
proceeding was as diflerent from that of the good Jesuit as 
their motives were unlike. Marquette brought a message of 
peace, trusted himself with confidence to the Indians, and 
respected their property; but La Salle’s aspect was one of 
intimidation. He plundered their caches, and allowed his 
savage allies to perpetrate inhuman cruelties without restraint. 
Marquette, amid holy ceremonies, took possession of his Illi- 
nois mission in the name of Christ: La Salle, in the name of 
the king of France, took formal possession of the Mississippi, 
“of all rivers that enter it, and of all the country watered by 
it.’ An authentic act was drawn up, signed by all present ; 
and amid a volley of muskets, a leaden plate, inscribed with 
the arms of France and the names of those who accompanied 
La Salle, was deposited in the earth. ‘Two years afterwards 
lia Salle set sail from France with a large force, to enter the 
Mississippi from the sea. From ignorance of the longitude, 
and not in consequence of disputes amongst the leaders, as 
Mr. Hart absurdly tells us, he passed the mouth of the river, 
and afterwards suffered shipwreck. Attempting to reach the 
Illinois by land, he was brutally murdered by his own people. 

VOL, X!I. M 
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The history of this second expedition occupies the narratives 
of Le Clerg and I. Douay, which conclude Mr. Shea’s volume. 

We turn with regret from this interesting work to say a 
few words upon that of Mr. Hart. If we had not looked into 
the title-page of the latter book, and seen that Mr. Hart is 
the author of three named books and a great many “ et ce- 
teras,” we should have perhaps attributed some of his blunders 
to inexperience. He cannot, however, plead that excuse. His 
confusion of metaphor is only equi alled by his contempt of 
spelling; and his abuse of the English language is really mar- 
vellous. He tells us that “ the constitution of the gvovernment 
was predicated on the memorable opposition of ‘Townshend, 
Fox, and Burke against Lord Dartmouth’s bill;” that ‘ Clark 
was trailing the footpaths of Hamilton;” that “ she” (the 
Spanish government) ‘“ refroceded Louisiana to France ;” 
that “the glass palace, which Barr had erected in his fairy 
vision, was ‘doomed to fall to the ground with a crash which 
involved all in its ruins, and the egg was broken before it went 
through the process of ovation;” that Frontignac flattered 
himself that ‘the discovery of the outlet of the Mississippi 
would not be attended without glory and advantage to him- 
self:” he talks of events that were “ transpiring” on the shores 
of the Mississippi; and draws a delicate distinction between 
the “noble daring of the soldier, and the valour and courage 
of the warrior.” He enters into a general description of the 
ancient feudal ceremeny of investiture, which he assures us 
was performed by kneeling before the king, taking off the 
cocked hat and sword, and delivering a certain document. 
All this is sad stuff, and enough to condemn any ordinary 
book; but it is one of the least faults of Mr. Hart’s publica- 
tion. He has so carelessly consulted his authorities, that his 
statements are very frequently untrue. Of these we have 
already noticed several. He charges the Indian guides of the 
expedition of 1673 with having “ abandoned their fellow- 
fravellers” (sic), whilst Marquette himself speaks in the 
highest terms of their faithful execution of their trust; and 
he says that Hennessin, whose voyage took place in 1680, 
* was the first to discover that the Missouri was a large 
river;” whereas it had been accurately described by Mar- 
quette five years before, and, in fact, Hennessin never came 
near it. 

That part of Mr. Hart’s book which treats of many of the 
events of the War of Independence is written in the most 
vulgar spirit of arrogance. In his account of the discoveries 
aud acts of the missionaries, he sees but with the secular eye, 
aud almost ignores the religious element. ‘* Allouez, Mar- 
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quette, and Dablon made themselves,” says he, ‘ more ccele- 
brated for their scientific discoveries, than for their services in 
the cause of religion;” and of the touching and instructive 
death of Father Marquette he merely relates that “‘he died 
in the forest, and was buried near to where he died.” Indeed, 
our only reason for noticing the book at all is to give our 
readers the benefit of our own experience, and to warn them 
against expecting to find in it, what its title would seem to 
promise, a succinet account of all that is told at greater length 
in Mr. Shea’s interesting volume, together with a continua- 
tion of the history down to the present time. 


DR. DIXON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE BIPLE. 


A general Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, in a Series 
of Dissertations, Critical, Hermeneutical, and Historical. 
By the Rev. Joseph Dixon, D.D., Professor of Sacred 
destinies and Hebrew in the Royal College of St. Patrick, 
Maynooth. Dublin, J. Duffy. 


Tue Royal College of Maynooth has reason to be proud of 
having produced ‘such a work as this, which supplies a defect 
in the Catholic literature of these realms that has long been 
felt. Moreover, it supplies that defect in a really solid and 
judicious manner: the style of the work is clear, the le arning 
adequate, and the orthodoxy (as we may presume from the 
fact of the author's elevation to the primacy) unquestionable. 
Having been placed by the Church zn cathedra seniorum, the 
author might almost seem to be beyond the reach of criticism 
from any belonging to the Church; and the reviewer, taking 
advantage of this plea, might be content to confine himself to 
the easy and pleasant task of making long extracts, inter- 
spersed with laudatory reflections, and there letting the matter 
rest. We prefer, however, even at the risk of being thought 
presumptuous, to hazard a few critical observations upon such 
portions of the work as appear to us to be either deficient or 
otherwise open to objection, satisfied that we shall thereby 
perform a task both more grateful to the author and more 
useful to the public than by mere senseless repetition of un- 
discriminating praise. For when a reviewer has studied before- 
hand the subject of the book he reviews, he can hardly fail to 
have some preconceived opinions upon open questions; and 
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points lke these, if successfully argued, may lead to im- 
provements in future editions, and so considerably increase 
the utility of an already useful work. No two men, perhaps, 
view the whole of such questions from the same point of view; 
so that it may easily haj-en that one may pass over difficulties 
which have attracted the attention of another, and so have led 
the latter to attempt to originate some satisfactory answer to 
them. ‘This being so, we will frankly confess, that much as 
we are pleased with the work before us, and able and valuable 
as it unquestionably is, there seems to us to be an insufficient 
erasp of some of the difficulties which it necessarily has to 
contend with. Shrewd rationalist and Protestant writers 
are not slow in these days to propound difficulties; and the 
Catholic divine should endeavour not to give approved answers, 
but convincing ones. In some cases, as we shall presently 
have occasion to observe, our author’s treatment of such difli- 
culties is eminently satisfactory ; ; but if in others it is not so, 
at least not to us, we will not complain without shewing the 
reason of our dissatisfaction. At the same time we would beg 
our readers to remember that to differ from an author is not 
necessarily to find fault with him. Ile who presumes to 
censure is perfectly confident about the correctness of his own 
views on the matter in dispute; he who only ventures to differ 
is ready and willing to see his own statements and arguments 
so successfully refuted as to confirm that from which he dif- 
fered; and it is in this latter sense that we would beg all 
our criticisms on Dr. Dixon’s book to be understood by our 
readers. 

An eminent convert is said to have once remarked, that 
those who had been always Cathelics were impatient of any 
answer to an objection which seemed short of being a demon- 
strative answer, because they had never known what a state of 
doubt is. As far as our own experience goes, the exceptions 
to this rule are so rare as to strike one as exceptions, and ihus 
prove the rule. Accustomed, by the blessing of God, from 

earliest childhood to receive the Church’s teaching as certainty, 
they rarely seem able to appreciate the difficulties of moral 
evidence; its inherent liabilities to objections; the duty in some 
instances of being content with evidence which seems to pre- 
ponderate upon the whole, but is not overwhelming ; and the 
strictly positive obligations men may be put under even by a 
state of doubt, simply because it 7s a state of doubt, and not 
one of certainty upon either side. With the great exponent 
of such a state of mind and its duties, the immortal author of 
the Analogy, Butler, Catholics are (naturally enough) not 
often acquainted; nor have the acute discriminations between 
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moral and demonstrative evidence been foreed into their 
mental constitution by the early study of Aristotle, who, like 
all heathens, lived all his life in a state of doubt. Blessed as 
ihis state of certainty, enjoy ed by men who have always been 
Catholics , undoubtedly is when considered ethically, it has its 
disadvantages in a polemical point of view, because it di- 
minishes men’s facility of entering into the mind and feelings 
of an adversary. It is exceedingly diflicult for one who has 
always been a Catholic to abstract from any received doctrine 
the evidence his own mind feels for it from the long-known 
and long-reverenced sanction of the holy Catholic Church ; 
and hence there is sometimes in the sande of excellent Catho- 
lics an appearance of evasive and illogical reasoning, which it 
is desirable, as far as possible, to eliminate; a task to which we 
hope we may be enabled somewhat to contribute with refer- 
ence to the work betore us. We feel a great delicacy about 
making these statements, not only from the possibility of their 
being maliciously perverted, and from a strong sense of the 
reverence due to the exalted position of the author, but also 
from our conviction of the truth of an assertion which he 
makes (vol. ii. p. 300), viz. that ‘‘sound principles of logic 
are taught in Catholic schools with a fulness and an accuracy 
which would be in vain sought for elsewhere.” Nevertheless, 
we will venture ye ) make some comments upon the following 
passage (vol. i. p.2 

‘« Protestants say that Catholics manifestly argue here in a 
vicious circle, proving the divinity of the Scripture by the in- 
fallible authority of the Church, and on the other hand proving 
this infallible authority of the Church from the divine attes- 
tation of the Scripture. 

‘* Many answers may be given to this objection; the fol- 
lowing one is abundantly sufficient: In proof of the infallible 
authority of the judgment of the Church in matters of faith, 
we can appeal to the divine words of Christ Himself, recorded 
in the New Testament; but in thus proving the infallible 
authority of the Church, we do not take into account that 
these words of Christ were committed to writing from insp1- 

ration. We find these words—or the texts which contain 
them—to be numerous, clear, prominent; and we simply view 
them as recorded by the apostles in their character of honest 
and veracious historians. We see, therefore, that there is not 
a shadow of a vicious circle in this proceeding; because, in 
proving the infallible authority of the Church, we do not rest 
the proof in the least degree upon the iuspiration of the 
writers of the Scripture, but we rest it on the divine words 
of Christ, which we take as faithfully recorded by honest 
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men; and having thus arrived at the infallible authority of 
the Church, we prove from 7é that those books which we eall 
the Scriptures were written through divine inspiration.” 

Now, with all submission, it does appear to us that there 
is a vicious circle here after all; for the true object of such 
discussions should, of course, be to convince acute and learned 
Protestants, and not to take in unlearned ones by tacitly 
assuming the very thing which has to be proved. And such 
tacit assumption, to our logic, seems to exist in the phrase, 
the divine words of Christ; for if the words of Christ are di- 
vine, we know this either on the authority of the Church or 
upon that of Scripture. If on the authority of the former, 
then to quote them to prove the authority of the Church is to 
argue in a circle; if on the authority of Scripture, then to 
quote them in order to sanction the ‘Chureh’s view of Serip- 
ture is to argue In another circle. The former circle, in rude 
Knglish, may be stated thus: The Church says Christ’s words 
are divine ; ‘Christ says the Church’s words are divine: there- 
fore the Church’s words are divine. The latter circle is: 
Scripture says the Church’s words are divine; the Church 
says as much for the Scripture: therefore the words of Scrip- 
ture are divine. 

Should our author reply, that he meant to say that if the 
apostles were merely veracious historians of miracles, then 
the miracles prove the divinity of Christ’s words, without 
at all entering into the question of the inspiration of the re- 
corders ;—we rejoin, that this is a cumbrous mode of carrying 
on the argument; for, in the first place, you have to decide 
what amount of external evidence will overcome the internal 
improbability of a miracle; and next, you will be depending 
upon mere human evidence, which, in the sense we explain, 
is just what we wish you to do; and again, the certainty of 
that human evidence for ecclesiastical miracles. is infinitely 
greater than any we can possibly now have for our Lord’s 
miracles. For these reasons, then, we do not sce but that it 
is a pure assumption to call Christ’s words divine, when the 
whole gist of the argument turns upon the very question of 
their divinity. Here, therefore, we have an instance of what 
we were noticing—a thirst for an infallible proof in reasen for 
the infallible authority of the Church, satisfied by drinking 
down what we maintain to be a vicious circle. Such arguing 
may be very well as an argumentum ad hominem; and before 
we propose our own solution of the difficulty, we will try to 
state how it operates as a rhetorical proof, In this view it 
comes, we suppose, to this: The belief which Protestants 
profess to have in Scripture, on the ground of its commending 
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itself to their own conscience, ought to lead them to accept 
implicitly its statements upon the infallibility of the Church. 
This, however, is to scotch the snake of private judgment, not 
to kill it; to leave behind the rotten foundation, ‘‘it com- 
mends itself to my conscience,” which we ought to dig up and 
destroy, and to put ourselves in an awkward position for argu- 
ing with those castern nations whose scriptures in like manner 
commend themselves to their particular consciences. ‘Thus, 
for example, if I say the book of the Maccabees commends 
itself to my conscience, it is plain that I and my Protestant 
neighbour want some authority to settle between our respec- 
tive consciences, wholly independent of the objects of their 
several affections; and if all Catholics say that this authority 
is the Catholic Chureh, then I must not answer the question 
by saying, “I believe the Church, beeause she teaches what 
is in the book of Maecabees,” but upon some other ground; 
for the real question at issue is,—Upon what ground do we 
believe at all in the existence of a divine revelation? Now, 
as my conscience may be as good a judge as my neighbour's, 
this ground will not do; and as he may fairly arraign me be- 
fore Dialectica for obtaining conclusions under false pretences, 
he has a right to expect some more straightforward answer as 
to the ground of my belief, or clse to be allowed himself to 
limit the meaning of particular texts by the same conscience 
which he has constituted judge of the divinity of the whole. 
We answer, then, that we believe the infallibility of the 
Church through the divinely-infused gift of faith; but in so 
doing we are not going merely by our own conscience, as our 
adversaries are, and for this reason: that we have sufficient 
producible proofs of the authority of the Church, of a nature 
to convince the reason, viewed merely as human reason and 
nothing more. Asa heathen ought not to take up any view 
of God which pleased his own conscience, but was contravened 
by facts within the province of his natural reason to judge of; 

so a modern misbeliever has no right to follow the supposed 
moral dictates of his reason, to the entire vilification or exclu- 
sion of its intellectual dictates. Here, then, we see that one 
great use of thus driving Protestants to feel that the Church’s 
authority rests upon a moral proof is, that it drives them to 
feel that it is put upon precisely the same basis as the being 
of a God, or any other truth of natural religion. It is very 
possible that a belief in the being of a God would, if con- 
sistently followed out, lead in itself, and viewed as a thing 
accepted by the inward mind of man, to the whole of Catho- 
lic doctrine when placed before him; but viewed not in 
itself, but in relation to the kind of evidence upon which men 
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admit it, there is certainly the same kind of evidence, with the 
same kind of objections in its way, to the acceptance of the 
being of a God and to that of the being of a purgatory, or any 
ether Catholic doctrine. Whether we view the Church as the 
sole body upon earth which studies sin (our common com- 
plaint) and its cure as a science; or as taking up, methodising, 
and unfolding doctrines in part believed by the heathen from 
original tradition ; or as working miracles, provable by all the 
common laws of human evidence ; or as eliciting superhuman 
acts of charity and sanctity in many of her subjects ; or as 
building up through a series of ages a vast system of doctrine, 
no item of which is discarded by after-generations when once 
recognised by former ones,—surely (in Shakspeare’s words) 
“the least of all these signs were probable.” Put them all 
together, and they constitute a sufficient moral proof of the 
Church’s divine authority, without bringing Scripture in to its 
aid—without quoting Christ’s words as divine before we have 
any common basis for acknowledging them as such—without 
going beyond the limits of reason, or bringing in things insuf- 
ficient to awaken its attention out of sleep, and put it within 
hearing of grace if it likes to listen. This mode of meeting 
the difficulty appears to us the only rational one; it states 
what natural reason may do towards conviction. When and 
at what point, and how, divine grace co-operates with this pro- 
cess, it would be beside our present purpose to discuss. God 
will not damn brute creatures for not reasoning, but men. The 
fault lies in them when they are not convinced; when this 
fault is a mortal sin, He alone can judge. 
If in so fundamentally important a matter we have ap- 
peared to make light of arguments ad hominem, let it not be 
supposed that we think them of small consequence in discuss- 
ing the canon with Protestants. We will venture to suggest 
one which our author has not inserted, though we have seen 
it urged in part in one or two English works. In his fourth 
chapter, our author has pointed out how the Greek Scriptures 
always included the deutero-canonical books. Now supposing 
the inspiration of the New Testament to have been already 
proved, let us take from the Protestant version of 2 ‘Tim. iii. 
15, &e., the following major premiss:—AII the Scriptures 
which Timothy knew from his childhood were given by 1 inspi- 
ration of God; the Greek ede were what an uncircum- 
cised Greek (Acts xvi. 1, 2) knew from his childhood ; there- 
fore the Greek Scriptures were given by inspiration of God. 
Neither can this be eluded by saying that his mother was a 
Jewess; for her name, Eunice, and his erandmother’s name, 
Lois, are both Greek names; so that it is improbable to the last 
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degree that they knew any Bible but the S septuagint, in days 
when a knowlec lee of Hebrew was uncommon in Judea, and 
much more uncommon among Jews of the dispersion, who were 
included under the name of Greeks in such a case as this. 
Certainly the Scripture St. Paul means includes the Scrip- 
ture in existence when St. Timothy was a boy. Until, then, 
Protestants can prove that this was not the Greck Scripture, 
the text, with their own version of it, 1s good for nothing for 
their purposes, seeing the chances are that the assertion there 
made about all Scripture just includes the very books they 
want to exclude, for the deutero-canonical works always 
made up a portion of the Greek Scriptures. — Possibly also it 
might be allowable to assume, that as history is most service- 
able for instruction, prophecy for arguing, psalms and proverbs 
&e. for reproving, so the deutero- conmeaeel books are best 
suited for instructing in justice. This would of course make 
St. Paul allude to the books as they are commonly divided, 
and is a mere suggestion, not altogether without a bearing upon 
the subject in hand. 

Another specimen or two of argumentum ad hominem pre- 
termitted by our author may be added here. Though he is 
indeed disposed (some may think) to overrate the general in- 
tegrity of the canon as it has come to us (see vol. 1. pp. 74-76, 
119), still we conceive he would allow that unquestionably 
the Old Testament has come down to us with infinitely fewer 
important variations than the New. Let any one who is suf- 
ficiently master of Greek and Hebrew thoughtfully study, not 
perfunctorily judge off-hand, any two chapters, one of the Old 
and one of the New Testament, and he will (unless he has 
prejudged the matter) find far, far more, and more important 
variations in the New than in the Old. Now the Protestant 
who thinks that God’s providence has taken such special care 
of the Bible, ought to be put upon considering why it has 
taken so much better care of the Old Testament than of the 
New. In the Old ‘Testament there is but one variation (that 
noticed by our author, vol. i. p. 72) of any great and obvious 
importance, and that one is refuted by all the ancient versions. 
In the New there are scores; e.g. “ God manifest in the flesh,” 
in the Protestant Bibles, has no existence in ours, which have 
instead, “ great is the mystery of godliness which was manifest 
in the flesh,”"—and away goes a clear statement of the divinity 
of Christ. “The Church of God which He purchased with His 
own blood,” in many mss. is, * the Church of Christ,”—and away 
goes a strong statement of anti- Nestorian doctrine on the In- 
carnation, to: say nothing of its bearings on the devotion to the 
Precious Blood. The woman taken in adultery is not heard 
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of in many Mss.—and away goes a mighty consolation to those 
who repent after such sin. The clear statement of the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity in I John v. 7, retained in both Protes- 
tant and Catholic Bibles, has no existence in Greek mss. The 
bloody sweat vanishes in many copies; to say nothing of end- 
less other variations. When we have an infallible Church to 
decide for us what is Seripture and what not, this gives us no 
uneasiness; for if we can trust her for this, we can trust her to 
teach us ductrinin but meagrely taught or not taught at all in 
lioly Scripture. ‘The Church of Christ does not know the 
Scripture as Electra knew the lock of Orestes’ hair, as a thing 
her eyes can critically discern; but as a body of truth cor- 
responding to that she has within her heart. ‘Phe Council of 
‘Trent decides that such and such books are Scripture, but 
gives no reason why, and if we mistake not, leaves none for 
Le Plat or Pallavicino to reeord. But when a Protestant 
knows of all these variations, what right has he to assume the 
language of the infallible C hurch i in his dealings with the un- 
learned, and to say nothing about them in most copies of his 
version ? or what right has he to talk so loudly of the provi- 
dence of God over the Bible, when that providence has taken 
least care, if we may use such language with reverence, of that 
which is most important? Considerations such as these give 
us some insight into the meaning of those words of St. Au- 
gustine, Non erederem Evangelio, nisi me moveret auctoritas 
Lcclesie. 

Sut to return to the book before us. Dr. Dixon’s eighth 
dissertation is on the subject of the “ Ancient Versions of the 
Holy Scriptures.” It is very interestingly done, and upon 
the whole quite sufficient. We think, however, the import- 
anee of Aquila’s version considerably underrated by the author. 
With all his bigotry as a Jew, Aquila possessed a masculine 
power of exactly expressing in Greek the meaning of Hebrew 
words—often, indeed, with barbarism, but almost always with 
accuracy. We could wish too that something more had been 
said upon the probable antiquity of the Syriac version; we 
cannot altogether subscribe to our author’s opinion (vol. 1. 

. 175), that the Syriae version of the Old Testament cannot 
hil a higher antiquity than the first century. We think 
that Jews would hardly have produced a version then, and 
the whole structure of the version leads us to infer that it was 
made before the birth of Christ; but we regret being unable 
at this moment to point out data for this conclusion, which 
we are convinced we have heard very learned divines both 
Catholic and Protestant agree upon. Middledorpf’s Hexapla, 
too, ought surely to have been noticed; and the probability 
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of the rest of the //exapla in Syriac being restored from Mss. 
actually in the British Museum,—at least, if only the British 
public could be brought to care more even for biblical litera- 
ture than for £..s. d. We desiderate also some notice of Lobe 
and Gabeleng’s laborious edition of the fragments of Ulphilas; 
and of the additions Dr. Tattam has made to the Coptic Bible, 
which before was extremely defective in the Old ‘Testament. 
We must also add our regret that no hope is expressed by 
our authoras to the collation of all existing Mss. of the Syriac 
version of the New ‘Testament, once promised by the late Dr. 
Lee, because we think sucha collation must serve either utterly 
to sunibilase, or at least to put on an entirely new footing, 
the theory of classes of mss. We think we could mention one 
modest and unobtruding scholar in England, who has a great 
practical acquaintance with Greek and Latin MSs., Who w vould 
pronounce this whole idea to be a mere sham. Could we get 
the opinion of F. J. Moné, the learned and judicious editor 
of Latin and Greek mss. of the second to the sixth century, 
on such a matter, it would be indeed satisfactory.* * But till 
we get the thing done by a Catholic of uncompromising honesty 
as well as of uncompromising orthodoxy, we must beg leave 
to doubt if all the array of various readings is not mere moon- 
shine. We know, upon the excellent authority above alluded 
to, that the said editors often collate a few pages ofa Ms., 
infer from them what it would say in other places, and then 
make out that it does say so and so without more ado. We 
know too, on testimony still more unmistakeable, that as for 
collating the Fathers on any text, all that has been done has 
been to collate the indexes; and so far as our experience 
goes, we completely and entirely coincide with the judgment 
of an eminent English Grecian, that since Mill’s time nothing 
worth speaking of has been done for the text of the Greek 
‘Testament. Allowing to the fullest extent the existence of 
an enormous number of variations in most important words, 
nay going infinitely beyond any admission our author makes 
upon this subject, we do not think that any who have not had 
some practical experience of the matter are sufliciently aware 
how delusive the professed collations of Mss. are. For the 
sake of human nature, even in its most ungainly specimens, 
German critics, we hope, but do not now believe, that this will 
prove to be our own error. 

sut to return to the subject of the versions: at p. 163, 


* This learned Catholic layman has brought out one specimen of his archeo- 
logical acumen in the work above referred to, published at Frankfort in 1850, in 
German. He is a man whose testimony in the matter might be depended on, 
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our author notices in the following terms James’s Lel/um 
Papale : 

"Thomas James, an Englishman, wrote a book entitled 
Bellum Papale, in which he ‘reckons two thousand instances 
wherein the authorised editions of the Vulgate differ. Lest 
our readers should be startled by the number of these discre- 
pancies, let them remember how the learned Protestant editor 
of the Greek Testament, Mill, collected thirty thousand vari- 
ous readings upon that portion alone of the Seriptures. Ad- 
mitting that the discrepancies between the editions of Sixtus 
and Clement are as numerous as James would represent them, 
how could the infallibility of the Pope, or what these would 
call the pretensions of Rome, that is, the infallible authority 
of the Church, be affected thereby ? 2? Did any one ever really 
imagine that the difference between these two editions of the 
Vulvate furnished the least argument against these doctrines ? 
It is hard to believe it; for there is not a shadow of reason for 
supposing that the Council of ‘Trent or either of these Popes 
ever thought that it was 1 ae acticable to bring out, in any lan- 
guage, an edition of the Scriptures that was perfectly faultless. 
Hlow, then, could the infallibility of either council or Pope be 
affected by the non-attainment of an end which they never 
proposed to themselves? The authenticity which the council 
or Popes claim for the Vulgate, or any edition of it, does not 
mean more—as we shall see just now —than that this edition is 
free from all error in faith or morals, and that it fairly repre- 
sents the original Scriptures in all important particulars. Now, 
notwithstanding the discrepancies pointed out by James, this 
character of authenticity, according to this its true meaning, 
is sufficiently realised in both the Sixtine and Clementine 
editions of the \ ‘ulgate. But they say, that Pope Sixtus’ bull 
enjoined that his Bible should be read in all churches, without 
the least alteration. We answer, that the meaning of the de- 
cree manifestly is, that as chief pastor of the Church, he guarded 
—as he had a perfect right to do—the authorised edition of 
the Scriptures from being tampered with by any unauthorised 
eritic. He had no intention, at the same time, of depriving, 
either himself or any of his successors, of the liberty of sub- 
mitting this edition to a new revision. Hence it ought not to 
be a matter of surprise to us, that Sixtus himself really in- 
tended a new edition of the version with corrections, and that 
this intention was afterwards carried out by Clement. And 
even after all that Clement has done and decreed respecting 
the present edition of the Vulgate, it is quite clear that Pius 
IX., if he so pleases, has a perfect right to order a new revi- 
sion of it. All this being so obvious to Catholics, it is no 
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wonder that they should be surprised at getting such infor- 
mation as the following from a Protestant writer: ‘These 
fatal variances between editions, alike promulgated by pon- 
tiffs claiming infallibility, have not passed unnoticed by Pro- 
testant divines, who have taken advantage of them in a man- 
ner that sensibly affects the Church of Rome.’—Horne, Jn- 
troduction, vol. ii. p. 237, seventh edition. If these variances 
were of such a character, that either Pope, by sanctioning his 
own edition, would have sanctioned any thing that was erro- 
neous in faith or morals, then there would be some founda- 
tion for this statement; but as the matter stands, to say that 
the Church of Rome has been sensibly affected by the state 
of the weather for the past year, would be just as sensible an 
observation as that to which we are here treated by this s:ipi- 
ent theologian.” 

Whether this reason ought to convince Protestants, we will 
not inquire; that it would not, we are strongly persuaded. 
We will try to state our reasons for such conviction ; because 
the more clearly the way in which Protestants view things can 
be got at and laid before the Catholic public, the more chance 
there is of freeing them from the meshes of error. Now, in 
England, at least, it is one of the hardest things in the world 
to get Protestants to see the difference between dogma and 
discipline ; they have no idea what an act of faith is; so as 
they can get justice imputed to themselves, that is all they 
care about; for God and His doings in themselves as objects of 
faith they ane no relish; their re sligion does not end in God, 
but in self; in fact, it is subjective and not objective. And 
here is the real ground to be found why they talk such non- 
sense about the variations of two editions of the Vulgate, as 
disproving infallibility. We have no doubt whatever that they 
do ‘really imagine’ that the differences between the two com- 
pletely refute the idea of infallibility. Conceive a man wholly 
icnorant of the difference between law and cookery, with no- 
thing i in his mind whatever to correspond to the former word, 
and then you can also conceive him imagining that a persona 
who claimed to be an infallible lawyer was, of course, sure to 
claim to be an infallible cook. Ridiculous as such a supposi- 
tion is, it is not worse nonsense than the idea of the Pope’s 
infallibility as it exists in the minds of most Protestants. Doc- 
trine and precept they will not and cannot distinguish. Dr, 
James was head-librarian of the Bodleian, and no worse than 
his neighbours in this respect. Now the act of the Popes by 
which they promulgated two conflicting editions of the Vul- 
gate (to grant thus much), may be called partly dogmatical, 
but partly and chiefly disciplinal. To say this Vulgate has no 
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errors in it affecting doctrine, is to dogmatise: to say that this 
only shall be used, is to deal with a matter of discipline. Now 
when once a person realises the distinction between doctrine 
and discipline, and not be ‘fore » he can understand how a dozen 
Vulgates conflicting on minor points may yet contain no 
error of doctrine ; and how a dozen Popes might see fit, as 
matter of discipline in this, that, or the other century, to re- 

tract a previous edition and promulgate a new one. For as 
no change in doctrine is made, no flaw in that infallibility, 
which claims to extend to doctrine and doctrinal facts alone, 
has been made out. The infallibility claimed by us secures the 
Church from teaching what is ‘* erroneous in faith or morals.” 

The infallibility forced upon us by Protestants extends to a 
ereat many more things. Hence, as we use the word in one 
sense and the ‘y in another, infallibility becomes an ambiguous 
middle ; and the real difficulty is to get them to see in what 
that ambiguity lies, because for the most part there is nothing 
at all in their minds answering to doctrine. Hence we are 
not at all sure but that a Protestant reading our author's work 
would feel that, after all, Dr. James had had the best of the 
argument, 

After treating of the ancient versions of holy Scripture, 
Dr. Dixon proceeds to discuss the principal modern version ; 
and here we should like to say a few words relative to the 
version which Protestants use in this country, of which we 
are inclined to take a more favourable view than that ad- 
opted by his Grace. Undoubtedly the bias of its translators 
was Protestant, just as the bias of St. Jerome was Catholic. 
Of course this will account in either case for many versions 
being what they are; and it is only another proof that the 
divine mission of the Church must be made humanly credible 
first, and then the Saint is shewn to have a right to his bias, 
and the Protestants to have none to theirs. But dropping 
such passages as this bias has affected, still the English Pro- 
testait version ought candidly to be allowed, we think, to be 
a very carefully performed human translation. Where mis- 
led, probably the translators were unconscious of their bias— 
erral, Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat. Bias of this 
kind influences us all; and to damn the whole translation be- 
cause some glaring cases of human weakness (or wickedness, 
if it must be so) occur in it, appears both unreasonable and 
uncharitable. It can do no good either to Catholics or to 
Protestants: not to Protestants, because men are to be won 
by acknowledging the good they have, and shewing how it 
affords, rhetorically, sufficient proof of the Church; not to 
Catholics, for the prohibition of the Church to read the Pro- 
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testant Bible is sufficiently justified by the existence of unre- 
tracted blunders of consequence. ‘This premised, we think 
if any one were to hazard the assertion, that as a grammatical 
performance any impartial jury of Hebrew scholars would pre- 
fer the Protestant to the Catholic version, he would only be 
propounding the basis of a very possible diflieulty, whieh 
ought to be honestly and uncompromisingly faced and re- 
futed. Now whether such a difficulty could any how be met 
by those who, with our author (vol. 1. p. 252), hold that there 
is only one literal sense to a passage, we doubt. We think 
that what the Church ordinarily does is, to insist upon it that 
such and such a meaning is contained in any text of Scripture, 
and not that zé is the only meaning. We do not, therefore, 
consider it uncatholic to hold witn the learned Molitor* to 
the opposite opinion, viz. that the variations in translations 
are to be ascribed to ‘the endless, never-to-be-exhausted depth 
of Holy Writ,’ of which any translation necessarily gives but 
one single sense. Nor does it seem to us to the purpose to 
say, that by the literal sense is meant the thing principally 
intended by the author, or the like; for when God is the 
author, any thing He says is necessarily more than man can 
take in at once in this life; therefore, to all practical intents 
and purposes, it has more meanings than one. When His 
saints give apparently conflicting meanings to a passage, the 
hypothesis that the passage in question. has in this sense 
more than one literal meaning, seems to cut away less of the 
respect due to these saints from under us than the other 
hypothesis, that it has but one. Here, of course, this is 
mentioned with a view to shew, that even if our translation 
has less merit as a grammatical performance than the Pro- 
testant has, still it may be a fair representative of the original, 
and give the Church a perfect right to say, “This version con- 
tains Scripture in a sense which | pronounce to be orthodox.” 
But such a view also leaves it open to us to appreciate and 
praise the grammatical accuracy of the Protestant version ; 
and this promotes charity without compromising orthodoxy. 
The more kindly the view which the clergy can take of the 
Protestant version, the better, for the most pious Protestants 
reverence that version exceedingly ; and when it is our busi- 
ness in the end not to win a cause, but to save souls; when 


* Ueber die Tradition, § 510, quoted in the British Critic, vol. xxvi. p. 100, 
by the author of this article, fourteen years ago. Kegretting the ‘ priggishness’ 
and peevishness of the tone of that article, with the critical principles contained 
in it the author remains satisfied. He may be allowed to add, by way of shew- 
ing continued attention to such subjects, that the articie in the Dublin Review, 
No, xli. p. 131, upon Vincenzi, a work our author seems not to have come across, 
was written by the same hand. 
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there is in the Protestant Bible amply sufficient material to 
prove, in the way of argumentum ad hominem, the main Catholic 
doctrines, the moment God begins to draw a soul towards 
the Chureh ; when it is a mere trifle with the majority whe- 
ther you argue in a cirele or out of a circle, so as you con- 
vince them,—we think that the attempt to say the very best 
we can for the Protestant translation of the Bible is an at- 
tempt of which we have no reason to be ashamed. 

We had marked certain passages both for quotation and 
for commentary in the admirable chapter on “ the reading of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue,” and in the concluding 
dissertation of the first volume on “ Biblical Hermeneutics.” 
Our space, however, will not allow us to enter on these topics. 
We will only observe with reference to the latter subject, 
that we see nothing in the whole work, except a few para- 
graphs about the games in the second volume, to shew the 
importance of classical studies with a view to the understand- 
ing of Holy Writ. Yet this is a matter which should not 
practically be overlooked. When aman studies profane his- 
tory, for instance, as it stands in its original authors, he gets 
what he cannot get from extracts in commentaries; namely, 
an idea how the world (as the world fenebrarum harum), 
which is like itself in all ages, views events and measures 
agents. ‘The eeclesiastic’s business is to correct this diseased 
view of things; and he must know the disease before he can 
cure it. The Bible presents us with God’s view of things; a 
knowledge of this view is to a knowledge of the former as that 
of pharmacy i is to that of pathology. “e History,” says Burke, 
‘is not to be studied as furnishing examples, for no two 
oceasions can be exactly the same; but as the foundation and 
discipline of a habit and tact of judging and determining of 
political events.” Such a habit plainly may be formed. in 
sacred as well as in profane history ; but if we neglect to ac- 
quire such a habit in respect to ‘both histories, we shall be 
like a doctor who learnt what medicine is, but would not learn 
What disease is. [It must be by anatomy of the world’s his- 
tory of things as a whole, and not by disjointed limbs of it 
in commentaries, that we shall acquire a knowledge of the 
world’s view of things as opposed to God’s. It is pl: un that 
if there be any truth in these rem irks, as to the necessity of 
a knowledge of the pagan or world’s view of things, not his- 
tory alone, but other profane knowledge also is desirable. 
The philosophers and poets contribute to fill up the outline 
of the world’s view which pagan history supplies. The best 
practical auswer to the well-intentioned but mistaken objec- 
tions that are often urged against classical studies is, to chal- 
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lenge the authors of them to produce a single great preacher, 
or commentator, or theologian, who does not evince a thorough 
knowledge of the Classics. Whether you read Lugo or Peta- 
vius, St. Thomas or St. Austin, St. Chrysostom or the vene- 

rable Father Scgneri, you always find the vestiges of a know- 
ledge of classical antiquity. Nay, we may even go further, 

and assert something of the same kind concerning the New 
Testament. In Aristophanes we find the adage, “ I know 
not how to dig,” alluded to in the parable of ‘the steward : 
the same author shews us that courtesans made use of ala- 
baster boxes of ointment, and thus gives a new lustre to our 
Lord’s condescension to the Magdalene. St. Paul quotes 
Menander, a comic poct, and others so appositely, that even 
the flippant Michaclis notices their appositeness as a proof 
of his accurate knowledge of the pocts. His comparison of 
the perfect poldia of the Church to a body has its parallel in 
Plato; and itis hardly too much to say that there are as many 
allusions to the Classics in St. Paul as there are to the deutero- 
canonical Scriptures, 

Putting then the acquisition of just philological habits of 
mind quite out of the question, it is clear that if we want to 
get an o~ of the world’s view of things, we must get it from 
the Classics. The literature of China or of India, though 
exceedingly valuable, no doubt, for illustration, is neither as 
accessible in itself, nor as correct a likeness of the special pa- 

ganism upon which the writers of the Bible had to operate. 
Of course, the classical languages are also of infinite value to 
the Bible student as a discipline for a philological habit of 
mind, upon which, indeed, our author has made some useful 
remarks in p. 295; but an entire dissertation upon the point, 
which we have now briefly touched upon, would form, it seems 
to us, a very valuable addition to some future edition of the 
work. 

What may be said of the adoption and modification of 
pagan words and ideas may be said in a great measure of the 
adoption of pagan customs also, Why God should not give one 
anew meaning as well as the other, we cannot sce ; and there- 
fore the question whether circumcision, or other Skomaie ordi- 
nances, had a state of pre-existence in heathenism, does not 
seem to us of much consequence. Where the existing data for 
deciding a question are small, it is best te adopt a view, if we 
can, which is tenable whichever way it comes to be settled. 
We may content ourselves with noticing by the way that 
Lugo* has reconciled the difference between ‘St. Thomas and 
St. “Augustine as to circumcision, to which our author adverts 


* De Sacram, in Gen. disp. v. § 5. 
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(ii. p. 150), by supposing, with all divines after St. Augus- 
tine, that there was a sacrament of the law of nature to put 
persons into covenant with God, and that circumcision would 
be used, or rather applied with that intention in the case of 
males. Hence, if spoken of as a mere Mosaic rite, 1t conveys 
no promise of grace ; if as applied above, it does. But this 
is digressing, when we ought to be thinking of concluding. 

The sceond volume of the work before us is of a more 
popular character than the first, and contains many interesting 
and pleasingly-written chapters upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hi ‘brews, and other subjects; among which we 
would particularly notice an account of the commentators on 
Holy Scripture, of which, so far as we are able to judge, we 
may say that the notices are both just and able: lists of 
books where more information might be found would perhaps 
have been a useful addition. There is a chapter upon He- 
brew idolatry, where we particularly desiderate this kind of 
information for the student; and this chapter suggests one or 
two remarks, before we quote a singularly clear and useful 
passage, with which we must conclude. In vol. ii. p. 1o2 we 
find certain remarks upon the origin of idolatry, attributing it 
in the main to man’s desire to have before his eyes the idol of 
his heart. ‘This idea is, of course, not new or uncommon, but 
it will bear to be dwelt upon somewhat more at length. 

Now as it may well be supposed that a number of heathen 
rites, whether adopted by Moses or not, owed their origin to 
natural religion, so the worship of images may be referred to 
a natural propensity—the propensity to represent to our senses 
what our hearts love. ‘This is in itself a natural and harmless, 
nay an exceedingly good and proper propensity, Cowper's 
lines upon his mother’s picture exhibit it in a pleasing, inno- 
cent, and clear light. ‘The gratification of this propensity, 
prior to any positive command upon the subject, has clearly 
nothing wrong in it. ‘lhe wrongness lies in the interior act of 
the heart, which gives to the exterior emblem more than the 
reverence due to it. A “ highly respectabie”” merchant who 
measures all things by money is clearly a much more intense 
idolator than a drunken Irishman who prays before a crucifix. 

‘This innocent natural propensity, then, ought to have some 
legitimate issue. When God took flesh, nad people fell down 
and adored [lim, it had the issue He intended it to have, for 
a short time, at all events; yet it is supposed by Protestants 
that God, who knows w hat is in man, saw that the gratifica- 
tion of this propensity, in itself innocent, was dangerous when 
applied to religious objects, and therefore forbidden by a posi- 
tive law, to rescue man from a temptation to idolatry, to which 
he is supposed to be lable to succumb in all ages of the world 
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alike. It is possible that man sinned at the first, not by taking 
what was never meant for him, but by taking it before God’s 
time for giving it. ‘* God meant men to be like gods,” says 
St. Anselm, “* but Eve tried to take it before the time when 
Ile wished to give it.” So, too, God may have meant men to 
make a religious use of images, but not before He had given 
them the internal grace requisite to keep that propensity in its 
due place. ‘That grace was purchased by the Incarnation, 
which, while it furnished a vast variety of subjects for painting 
aud statuary, also in many supernatural ways secured man 
from the real or suppose ‘d tendencies to idolatry—made, in 
fact, this natural propensity safely applicable to religious sub- 
jects. ‘The only question remaining, then, w ould be, Is there 
in God’s law any positive prohibition of such application strong 
enough to set aside all human reasonings upon the matter ¢ 
We now subjoin a passage from our author which appears to 
us an admirably lucid refutation of the notion that any such 
positive precept exists, or ever did exist, for Jews or Chris- 
tians. It occurs in vol. i. p. 357, and is one of the most cluscly- 
reasoned passages in the whole work : 

‘* We proceed now to submit to a strict hermeneutical 
examination the question already proposed, viz. Do we find in 
the passage quoted two commandments of the decalogue, or only 
one? We answer, only one; and we contend that not one 
solid hermeneutical principle can be advanced in favour of the 
other opinion. In the Scripture we are informed that the 
number of the commandments is fen ; they are called the ten 
words (Exod. xxxiv. 28): but the Scripture nowhere tells 
us by what particular mode of dividing these words the number 
‘en is to be made out. The guide, of course, to be followed in 
this division is the distinction and difference of objects either 
prohibited or commanded. ‘Those who make two command- 
ments of the passage which we have quoted from Exodus are 
vbliged, in order to keep to the number fen, to make but 
one commandment of the prohibitions against coveting the 
neighbour’s wife and against coveting the neighbour’s goods ; 
and here we find the first argument against them. They are 
altogether astray in uniting these two prohibitions in one com- 
imandment. Every one admits that the prohibitions of adul- 
tery and theft are two distinct commandments, because these 
acts have distinct and very different objects. Now, to covet 
the neighbour’s wife is the internal act of adultery, according 
to our Redeemer Himself in the Gospel: ‘ Whosoever shall 
look on a woman to covet her, hath already committed adultery 
with her in his heart’ (St. Matt. v. 28). 'T’o covet the neigh- 
bour’s goods is the internal act of theft. Again, the distine- 
tion and difference of objects is as clearly marked in the case 
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of internal acts as it is in the case of external acts. Therefore, 
by the same rule which makes us look upon the prohibitions 
of adulte ry and theft as two distinct commandments, we ought 
to look upon the prohibitions against coveting the ne ighbour’ S 
wife and against coveting the neighbour's coods as two distinct 
commandments. A further proof that these internal acts are 
prohibited by two distinct precepts is found in the repetition 
of the words Thou shalt not covet, which words are ace twice. 
Thou shalt noi covet thy ne ichbour’ swite. Thou shalt not 
covel thy neighbour's house, nor his scrvant, nor his handmaid, 
nor his ox,’ &c. The conclusion is, that since there are two 
precepts against coveting, there can only be one precept in 
the passage under discussion, that is, a precept prohibiting all 
idolatry. Consequently there Is no pre cept against making 
and venerating sacred images. * . F 8 
‘¢ "The se cond argument in favour of our assertion that there 
is but one commandment in the passage under examination, 
is taken from the words which follow the preceptive part of 
the passage. God, to shew that He will not tolerate the vio- 
lation of what is here commanded, declares that //e is a jealous 
God. Here we have jealousy attributed, by a figure, to God. 
According to the custom of the Scripture, jealousy, In its pro- 
per sense, is ascribed peculiarly to the husband; that is, of 
course, the husband in whom the passion 1s excited through 
the apprehension of infidelity on the part of his wife ; so 
that, as in several other places in the Old ‘Testament, we have 
here the union between God and his chosen people virtually 
compared to the union between husband and wife. And we 
sec, by these words, that the sin which is forbidden in the 
preceding words is that sin which in Scripture language is 
comp: ared to the infidelity of a wife to her husband. Now that 
sin is idolatry. This is quite clear from numerous passages of 
the Old ‘Testament: no more usual name for idolatry, in the 
denunciations of the prophets against it, than fornication. 
And although the crime of the wife to which there is allusion 
is, strictly speaking, adultery, yet the Scripture does not 
attend commonly to this distinction, as we learn from the 
words of our Redeemer in the Gospel, where He terms this 
infidelity of the wife fornication: ‘ Whosoever shall put 
away his wile , excepting the cause of fornication,’ &c. (Matt. 
v. $2; x 9.) From what we have said, it follows that the 
crime pl! rohibit ‘din the passage under con sideration Is simply 
idolatry—all making of idols and worshipping of false eods. 
Such being the case, there is but one commandment in the 
passage, which therefore contains no preeept against making 
and venerating sacred imag # # # 
“Our fourth argume nt i in — of the assertion that there 


‘ 
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is but one commandment in this passage of Exodus, is derived 
from the faet, that all images of a sacred character were not 
proscribed in the Jewish religion. We might refer to several 
justanees of the use of images in connexion with the worship 
of God in the old law. The two following, however, very re- 
markable instanees, will be suflicient for our purpose here. 
The first of these is, the cherubim of the sanctuary. Ot 
all the places set apart for the worship of God in the Jewish 
Chureh, the most holy was the sanctu: iry, or Sanelum sanclo- 
rum, first of the tabernacle, and afturwarda of the temple. 

This its very name indicates. ‘This was the place of the spe- 

cial presence of God among His chosen people. As Jerusalei 
was the city of the Great King (Matt. v. 55), so the mercy- 
seat of the sanctuary was His throne. Well, one of the most 
conspicuous ornaments of the sanctuary was the images of the 

cherubim, standing upon the wer of the covenant. And if it 
be said that these images were not exposed to public view, in- 
asmuch as the people were excluded from the sanctuary, it 
may be replied, that they were often brought before the minds 
of the people, in those words by which God is so often de- 

scribed in the Scripture, as He who sits upon the cherubim; 
the allusion being here to that special presence of God over 

the ark of the covenant. 

* Nore remarkable still was the image of the brazen ser- 
pent which was to be exposed to the view of all the people; the 
end which it was immediately intended to serve being the cure 
of all those who, having been bitten by the fiery serpents, 
would look upon it. That this image was not destitute of a 
sacred character, appears from the fact that it was a most illus- 
trious type of Christ, according to the explanation of the Re- 
deemer Himself in his discourse with Nicodemus (John i. 
14, 15). 

The length of this quotation is sufliciently excused, we 
trust, by the fact that it is so clear and able a statement upon 
so very Important a matter. But we must now conclude. In 
our anxiety not to state differences of opinion from the author 
of these valuable volumes without fully shewing our grounds, 
we have occupied so much space, that we may almost seem to 
have overlooked the merits which we cannot now descant upon. 
We hope, however, that we shall not be so misunderstood. It 
Is imp ossible to speak too highly of the general utility of the 
work and its theological sounduess, yet its clearness and adap- 
tation to popular use; and when we consider that, previously 
to its publication, no English work was accessible to Catholics 
except such as were replete with heretical views and state- 
ments, it is obvious that we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
its learned author. With a deep sense of this gratitude, and 
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the fullest conviction, that where we have ventured to differ 
from his Grace, he is more likely to be right than ourselves, 
we now take our leave, repeating the words of Catullus : 


Suus cuique attributus est error ; 
Sed non videmus, mantic quod in tergo est. 


SHORT NOTICE. 


Tur Very Rev. Canon Dalton has brought out, in continuation of his 
translations of the works of St. Theresa, the Rook of the Foundations, 
and one volume of her Letters (London, Jones), The first of these 
volumes is almost a necessary complement to the Saint’s life already 
translated, being the his tory ot the several convents which she founded. 
The volume of her Letters may be regarded as a delightful pendant to 
those of St. Francis de Sales. The epis stolary writings of these two 
elorious saints are stamped with the national and individual peenliari- 
ties of their holy writers ; but they resembie each other not me ‘rely in 
the rich treasures of spiritual instruction which they contain, but ‘also 
in a certain charming simplicity, sweet cheerfulness, engaging tamil ity 
and playfulness which they exhibit. It may also. be s said that they are 
pec uliarly fitted for the edification and encouragement of devout ‘souls 
in these modern days, mixed up as their holy writers were with the 
business of the world, and that in times near enough to our own to allow 
of considerable similarity in manners, customs, and social habits; thus 
bringing their example closer, as it were, to us, and in a more attractive 
and faumili ar form, while it in no way detracts trom the admiration we tee! 
for the heroic and surpassing sanctity of the models set betore us. We 
have no doubt but that the Spanish text is rendered with faithtul aceu- 
racy: we have had no opportunity of comparing the work with any 
fies hut the French translation published by the Abbé Migne, 1840 ; 
and any slight discrepancy may with at least equal fairness be supposed 
to be owing to divergence trom the original in the latter, espe ‘clally as 
the Frene h are very free translators, and are freque ‘ntly prepared to 
snerifice literal accuracy to the supposed exigencies of taste and style. 
Nevertheless there is an easy flow and winning naiveté in the French 
translation which we seem to desiderate in the English. How tar this 
grace is a correct transcript of the character of the original, we have 
certainly no means of judging ; the French medium through which we 
receive the thoughts and words of the Spanish saint may have given 
them an adventitious colouring ; still we believe, upon the testimony ot 
those competent to decide, that there is a peculiar grace and simplic ity 
in the style of the Spanish original ; and certainly we can hardly recog- 
nise any thing corresponding with this in the E nglish version, while 
we must allow that the French may lay conside rable claim to praise in 
that respect. It would be unjust, however, to the careful and, we doubt 
not, accurate translation before us, not to ‘observe that the French lan- 
guage lends itself with much more ease than the English to the graces 
of e pistol: wy correspondence. We regret that, in the letters addressed 
to ladies of title, the tr auslator should not have made invariable use of 
the appellation ‘* Madam,” as the French translators have done. The 
constant substitution of the term “ your ladyship” does not please our 
ears. ‘* May our Lord be with your ladyship,” sounds, we must own, 
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strange and somewhat unpleasant tous. On the whole, however, we 
have much reason to thank the author for what we regard as a spiritual 
boon, and we hope soon to profit by the continuation of his labours. 


Ceclestastical Register. 
THE NEWMAN DEFENCE FUND. 


Ar a general meeting of the subscribers to the Newman Defence Fund held 
this 24th day of June 1853, at the residence of the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
No. 11, Carlton ‘Terrace, London, the Rev. R. G. Macmullen in the chair, the 
report of the committee and the statement of accounts having been read, it was 
moved by J. Monteith, Esq ; seconded by JE. Pagliano, Esq. ; and carried 
unanimously —That the report now read, with the statement of accounts, be 
received and adopted. 

Moved by J. E. Pagliano, Esq. ; seconded by N. Goldsmid, Esq. ; and carried 
unanimously — That the report, with the statement of accounts, be advertised 
in the following papers: The Tablet, Catholic Standard, Weekly Telegraph, Free- 
man's Journal, Rambler, L’ Univers, L’ Ami de Religion, L’ Assemblee Nationale, La 
Gazette de France, L’ Union, L’ Armonia (Turin), La Civilta Cattolica (Rome), 
New York Freeman’s Journal, Volkshalle (Cologne). 

Moved by J. E. Pagliano, Esq. ; seconded by Monsieur Victor Marzion ; 
and carried—That the thanks of the meeting be given to the committee for 
their exertions. Rh. G. MAcMULLEN, chairman, 


The Rev. Chairman having vacated the chair, 

It was moved by the Earl of Arandel and Surrey ; seconded by J. E. Wallis, 
Esq. ; and carried—That the thanks of the meeting be given to the chairman 
for his conduct in the chair. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Your Committee have now completed the work for which they were appointed, 
and beg to present the following report :— 

When it became known that legal proceedings had been commenced against 
the Very Rev. Dr. Newman for his exposure of the life and character of the 
unhappy Achilli, and that the charges mace were supported by a multiplicity of 
facts ranging over many years and widely separated in space, it was apparent 
that the resources of Dr. Newman must prove inadequate to meet the expenses 
involved in the inquiry. These expenses were enormously increased by the refusal 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench to extend the rule for a criminal information. 
Instead of producing affidavits on a few legal points directly contradicting the 
statements of the prosecutor, and so depriving him of any title to the interference 
of the Court in his behalf, it now became necessary to bring proof of each alle- 
gation, according to the strict rules of the English law of evidence. For this 
purpose, agents had to be despatched to Rome and Viterbo, to Capua and 
Naples, to Malta, Zante, and Corfu. Witnesses had to be sought out to speak 
to the truth of facts, of which the records had either been destroyed by revolu- 
tionary violence, or existed only in a form unrecognised by our system of judi- 
cature. Further expenses were occasioned by the system adopted by the prose - 
cution. Ingenuity was racked to frame technical objections to the pleas, and 
every device exhausted to postpone the trial. Six months elapsed before the case 
came on, during which the maintenance of the witnesses had to be defrayed. 

To meet these expenses, which had been incurred by Dr. Newman in the dis- 
charge of a sacred duty to religion, a meeting of Catholics was held in the month 
of August 1852, at the York Hotel, Albemarle Street, at which it was unani- 
mously resolved that immediate steps should be taken to raise a subscription 
for Dr. Newman; and your Committee was appointed to carry out this object. 
Their appeal met with a response from every quarter ; and it is now the pleasing 
duty of your Committee to report, that not only have the heavy expenses of the 
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suit been defrayed, but that a balance of 30424. 19s. 10d. remains, which has 
been paid over to Dr. Newman. 

In conclusion, your Committee have only to offer their congratulations on 
this result, atlording, as it does, so marked an instance of the depth of Catholic 
charity and love of justice, and to submit the following statement of accounts. 
Gen ral Sfatement of Receipts and Payments from November 185] lo July 21st 

1S5 >, preset nied hy £440 i, midan Committee io the Gi neral Meeling of Subscribers 

, 


to be held on Friday, June 24ih, 1855. 


Cr. Receipts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS F®OM i s. d. 
1. Great Britain. ‘ : ; . 42s §& 8 
”?. Ireland ' ‘ ' ‘ ; P ; . 2179 6 
o>. France ' . : , , ; , : : . 2,983 1 0 
4, Other countries, as follows: 

Prussia: Cologne ‘ ‘ ~£155 4 0} 19916 0 
Breslanw  . wt esi DP 
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